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Pee INSASPECTS OF Mittin DOLLARYPROBLEM 


BY PER JACOBSSON 


In 1950 it looked as if the so-called “‘dollar 
gap” had almost been bridged: the deficit in the 
current account of Europe’s balance of payments 
with the United States was in that year reduced 
to $ 1 700 million (after having stood as high as 
$ 5 800 million in 1947) and there seemed to be no 
reason to think that the improvement would not 
continue; on the contrary, American buying of 
raw materials, which was particularly intense in 
the winter of I950—5I, was a special reason for 
optimism. But disappointment was to follow, for 
soon the deficit began to rise again and even 
reached a figure of $3 100 million for the whole 
of the calendar year 1951. Though this rise could 
be attributed to particular consequences of the out- 
break of the Korean conflict, such as the higher 
prices which Europe had to pay for its imports 
and the fresh rearmament effort, a feeling of 
gloom inevitably became more and more perva- 
sive; for it seemed that, despite increased pro- 
duction, western Europe had no margin of re- 
sources to enable it to take a sudden strain. The 
peoples of western Europe are naturally concerned 
about their own economic future, while the or- 
dinary American has every reason to be worried 
about it, too: the tax-payers of the United States 
have, indeed, met practically the whole of western 
Europe’s deficit since 1948, i. e. since the Marshall 
Plan was put into effect. In fact, we are all trying 
to understand what the dollar gap really is and 
what are the chances of bridging it. Moreover, 
for the much-discussed return to convertibility of 
European currencies — and, in particular, of 
sterling — to be at all a practical proposition, it 
is essential that special attention should be paid 
to the need of re-establishing a proper balance 
between the dollar area and the rest of the world. 

Since the future of sterling is in the forefront 
of all these discussions, one’s thoughts often go 
back to the time when sterling was the leading 
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world currency, and in that connection it is often 
pointed out that, at the time of sterling’s un- 
disputed hegemony, there was never any talk of 
a “sterling gap” or any suggestion that a partic- 
ular “shortage of sterling’? was hampering the 
flow of world trade. This was the more remark- 
able since in those days too, 7. ¢. in the heyday of 
the gold standard before 1914, it happened, of 
course, that now and then an individual country 
would suffer from a lack of the currency — 
sterling — which was, at the time, the world’s 
foremost medium for current international pay- 
ments. 

It never occurred to such a country to put the 
blame on “‘sterling” if it got into difficulties in 
its balance of payments; for it would — like 
everybody else — regard it as self-evident that the 
cause of its difficulties was that it had spent too 
much in relation to its resources. To restore 
equilibrium in its balance of payments it would 
have to cut its expenditure by adopting a stiffer 
budget and credit policy. This type of cure was 
taken for granted; and it is very important for 
us to understand why there was never any doubt 
about the possibility of rectifying a lop-sided 
balance-of-payments position by retrenchment in 
the field of the state finances and by higher in- 
terest rates in the credit field. 

In the first place, it is, of course, incontestable 
that, then as now, any country in which the 
amounts spent on investments and consumption 
exceed the total of its current domestic resources 
will run up a deficit in its balance of payments. 
The additional resources then used are not ob- 
tained from the sky, but have to come from abroad 
in some way or other. The surplus imports may 
be paid for by an export of gold or from the 
proceeds of foreign credits or foreign aid; in any 
case, control measures as such do not suffice to 
put matters right, as is abundantly shown by the 
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fact that it is not the countries which have relied 
on control of foreign trade and payments that 
have been the first to get rid of their balance-of- 
payments deficit. Let us suppose that a country 
spending too much at home seeks to reduce the 
volume of, say, its dollar imports ; theoretically, 
the result might be that the inhabitants of that 
country would save more, i. e. spend less; but in 
practice it has been found that total spending 
remains very much the same, and in such a case 
the deficit in the balance of payments makes its 
appearance in some other quarter — for instance, 
as a growing deficit in relation to the E. P. U. 
countries. Nowadays, when almost all countries 
publish estimates of their gross national product 
and its use for purposes of consumption and in- 
vestment, it ought to be regarded as an arithmeti- 
cally verifiable fact that whenever the total ex- 
penditure of a country exceeds its current re- 
sources of domestic origin there will be a cor- 
responding deficit in the balance of payments. 
Our fathers and forefathers, by much simpler 
methods, came to the same conclusion, just con- 
cluding that a deficit was due to an excess of 
spending whether in the public or in the private 
sector. They were blissfully ignorant of the in- 
tricacies of the transfer problem and consequently 
did not differentiate between spending inside the 
domestic economy and spending abroad; with 
regard to the balance-of-payments problem, they 
were, indeed, nearer to the mark in this than 
is often realised, considering that excessive do- 
mestic spending is apt to absorb resources which 
would otherwise be exported. 

As it was, the system of the gold standard 
demanded the taking of corrective measures when- 
ever a disequilibrium arose. If not covered by 
foreign credits, a deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments would result in a loss of gold and, in ac- 
cordance with current principles, such a loss would 
cause the central banks to raise their discount 
rates and, in general, to adopt a stiffer credit 
policy. Of course, it sometimes happened, even 
in those days, that extravagant government ex- 
penditure was at the root of the difficulties ; but 
expenditure in the public sector was generally so 
comparatively small that credit measures in the 
private sector of the economy sufficed to restore 


equilibrium. The readiness with which measures 
were taken in accordance with the principles of 
the gold standard secured for the world before 
1914 more stable currency conditions than had 
ever before existed. 
But it remains to examine why it was that the 
authorities and the public so readily submitted to 
observance of the gold-standard rules. The essen- 
tial answer must be that such observance really 
provided monetary stability — and did so without 
causing the various economies too great hardship. 
The rules were applied in an expanding world, 
in which the volume of trade increased from year 
to year; and therefore any country which had an 
exportable surplus could be practically sure that 
it would be able to dispose of it under relatively 
favourable conditions. This, in its turn, was partly 
due to the fact that the leading country in the 
monetary and commercial system of the time, 
Great Britain, maintained free trade and thus 
provided the debtor countries with a market on 
which their goods and services could be readily 
sold. Another factor was that, vear in, year out, 
a flow of investments went from the French and 
British and Swiss capital markets to what are 
now called “underdeveloped countries”. Lastly, 
under the gold standard system, as it was then 
working, the variations in the level of com- 
modity prices were not very considerable: the 
general price level was about as high in 1910 as 
it had been in 1860, and such changes as had oc- 
curred between those dates, although by no means 
negligible, had not slowed up economic develop- 
ment either in Europe or in the overseas countries. 
When trying to relate experience from the 
period before 1914 to the present-day situation, 
one must take account of the great change which 
has come over men’s way of thinking, as a result 
of the prolonged world depression of the 1930s: 
(1) One of the outstanding characteristics of that 
period was the weakness of the demand on 
the world markets. This meant that a country, 
even if it took steps to set aside a sufficient 
amount of goods and services to ensure an 
export surplus, could not count on being able 
to sell those goods and services abroad at 
reasonable prices. 

(ii) The inference drawn from (1) was that, how- 
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ever resolutely a policy of retrenchment was 
carried out in one particular country, it was 
not certain that the country in question would 
find “prosperity round the corner”. On the 
contrary, it came to be felt that further re- 
trenchment might even be a way of aggrava- 
ting the already exceptionally severe depres- 
sion. 


Keynes, in his famous book “The General 
Theory of Employment, Interest and Money”, 
published in 1936, made a heroic attempt to 
establish the theoretical basis for a comprehen- 
sion of the current situation and to formulate a 
new set of rules for the action to be taken in order 
to restore prosperity. A bewildered world seized 
upon Keynes’ theories as if they had been the 
revelation of a new truth; never before in the 
world’s history had a book so quickly taken hold 
of men’s minds. 

But hardly had the views which were linked 
with Keynes’ name gained ascendancy in a number 
of countries when the period after the second 
world war brought a revival of strong demand 
on the world markets. This was the very opposite 
of the state of affairs prevailing in the 1930s. 
Keynes, himself, in his posthumous article in the 
“Economic Journal’ (published in June 1946) 
showed that he realised how different the con- 
ditions were from those which had prevailed 
during the great depression. But, even so, many 
economists continued to recommend the Keynesian 
types of remedy, as if there had been no change 
in the business trend; and, with even greater 
tenacity, the politicians imbued with the same 
views clung to the policy of cheap money in 
particular. There were many (and among them 
more than a few who had previously been liberals 
and socialists) who saw in Keynes’ theories the 
hope of realising a new and better world and, if 
these people had had to give up what they regard- 
ed — albeit wrongly — as the essence of Keynes’ 
teaching, namely the cheap money policy, they 
would have been at a loss to know what they could 
now believe in. 

In the situation prevailing after 1945, with a 
strong demand for goods and services on the 
world markets, it could hardly be doubted, how- 
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ever, that, if a country were to re-establish balance 
in its internal economy, it would eo ipso attain 
equilibrium in its balance of payments. Gradually 
an increasing number of economists and business 
men began to argue along such lines, and fortu- 
nately some influential leaders in the political life 
of the European countries took the same view. 
Thanks to these efforts it is now possible to point 
to actual achievements in Belgium, Germany and 
Holland — all countries in which equilibrium in 
the balance of payments was restored once ade- 
quate measures had been taken in the internal 
economy. 

If, then, principles applicable to the present 
situation have been tried and found efficacious, 
it would seem as if the one thing needed to ensure 
a return to all-round monetary stability would 
be for the other countries to apply the same prin- 
ciples with sufficient determination. But insight 
on the theoretical plane is one thing; the practical 
application of one’s conclusions is often another. 
Examining the situation of the countries in wes- 
tern Europe, one finds that in most of them in- 
terest rates have now been allowed to rise and 
other credit measures have been taken of suffi- 
cient potency to prevent any undue expansion of 
credit in the field of private economy, but that 
government expenditure is often very high — 
having been increased by the recent rearmament 
effort. The trouble is, indeed, that in too many 
countries public expenditure (including such items 
as the volume of subsidised housing and invest- 
ments in nationalised industries) has run into 
figures altogether too high to leave any possi- 
bility of restoring internal balance without sub- 
stantial cuts in such expenditure. There will have 
to be a retrenchment of government outlay, but 
wherever it is proposed to make a cut this becomes 
a political issue. The science of economics and, 
still more, the doctrines known as “‘political econ- 
omy” should take into account the behaviour of 
real people, including the behaviour of the politi- 
cians, who naturally seek re-election and therefore 
eschew unpopular decisions. It is not much good 
pressing for measures which would make their 
position unduly difficult; and in this connection 
a great deal hangs on the ease or difficulty with 
which the country in question can earn the foreign 
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exchange which it needs. A country which takes 
the trouble to produce a surplus of exportable 
goods and services may well be discouraged if it 
cannot readily dispose of such goods and services 
abroad; it ought to be able to count on securing 
the necessary markets and on finding conditions 
of equitable trading. It may be theoretically pos- 
sible to re-establish a balance in world trade even 
if the United States continues to impose high 
tariffs, but the task will be fraught with more 
difficulties and hardships for the outside world 
than would be the case if the U. S. market were 
more readily available. 

After two devastating and dislocating wars 
European countries have enough difficulties to 
overcome, even if general conditions are at their 
most favourable. It is assuredly most necessary 
to insist on internal balance in the individual 
countries; but, in a world of realities, attention 
must also be devoted to the question of the 
markets in which the goods and services of the 
individual countries have to be sold. 

Fortunately it seems that the authorities in 
Washington are standing firm against the de- 
mands for increased protection which were bound 
to be put forward now that European producers 
have more goods available for export at compe- 
titive prices. 

In order to earn dollars, European exporters 
have to sell their goods directly to the United 
States and they have also to compete with Ameri- 
can manufacturers in third markets (e.g. in 
Canada or Latin American countries). In either 
case the relative costs of production of European 
or American goods will then be a major consider- 
ation. In the 1946 article by Keynes (already 
referred to above) the suggestion was made that 
a return to balanced trade would be greatly facili- 
tated by a rise in costs in the United States. Be- 
fore the increase in wages which followed the 
settlement of the steel conflict, the weekly ear- 
nings of industrial workers were already two to 
three times as high in the United States as in 
Europe (at the official rates of exchange). It is 
not easy for technical superiority to offset so 
great a difference in wage-costs and there is, in 
fact, growing evidence that, in a number of 
markets, European manufacturers are fully able 
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to compete with their American opposite numbers 
as far as prices are concerned. 

It is sometimes said that the United States is 
not in great need of imports, whereas the rest of 
the world, and especially Europe, cannot do with- 
out the goods exported from the United States —— 
and that the foreign trade position of the United 
States is, therefore, secure under almost any cir- 
cumstances. If, however, one looks more closely 
into the statistics, one finds that two-thirds of 
U. S. imports consist of foodstuffs (including 
coffee and tea) and industrial raw materials 
(such as tin, rubber and oil). All these products 
are certainly indispensable to the American eco- 
nomy and so are most of the semi-manufactures 
imported (including non-ferrous metals, wood 
pulp, gas oil and fuel oil, etc.) and such an item 
among the finished manufactures as newsprint, 
which is mainly imported from Canada. Ex- 
cluding newsprint from the list of the finished 
manufactures, the remaining items in this group 
represented less than 8 per cent. of total U. S. 
imports in 1951. That is very little; it is a sign 
of the great effectiveness of American pro- 
tection as regards ready-made articles, the type 
of export on which European countries have to 
rely for most of their foreign-exchange earnings ; 
but at the same time there is every reason to think 
that the materials and semi-manufactures account- 
ing for the bulk of U. S. imports are really badly 
needed. Exports from the United States, on the 
other hand, do not all consist of wheat, cotton 
and tobacco, between 65 and 70 per cent. being 
made up of manufactured and semi-manufactured 
articles which to a very great extent could be pro- 
duced by the outside world. Especially since the 
second world war, European countries have often 
although not always — been behindhand in 
technical skill and in particular have had to work 
with old-fashioned plant and equipment, while 
lingering inflation interfered with delivery dates. 
These handicaps can be overcome, however, and 
since that is liable to happen, it would be dange- 
rous for the United States, especially as regards 
its exports to third markets, to allow its own costs 
to mount too quickly. In a review of the U. S. 
foreign-trade position published in the “New York 
Times” for 3rd August 1952, it was stated quite 
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definitely that “there is increased world-trade 
competition from countries facing a reluctance or 
inability of American exporters to compete in 
pricing because of high costs here’’. 

Here — as so often in human affairs — we 
have a field of action in which it is important to 
avoid extreme solutions. While European expor- 
ters no doubt benefit when American costs are 
rising, it would be a mistake -—— both from an 
American and from a European point of view — 
if American competition became impossible, e.g. 
in the markets of third countries; for trade needs 
the stimulating influence of the, often first-class, 
American products. It would seem that the attain- 
ment of a proper balance will be possible only if 
the United States pursues a moderate tariff 
policy. Should the U. S. authorities seek to shut 
out European goods from the American market 
by the imposition of a high tariff, the likelihood 
is that, behind the tariff wall, costs will rise to 
such an extent that American exports to third 
countries will seriously suffer. Very high costs 
may easily be a disadvantage even from an in- 
ternal American point of view — and not least in 
overcoming the effects of a depression. There are 
those who maintain that the only thing which will 
effectively enable the Americans to resist exces- 
sive demands from their own vested interests is the 
admittance of imports from abroad on payment 
of moderate tariffs. 

There is an increasing number of Americans 
who realise that it is not in the true economic 
interest of the United States to shut itself off 
from the world. And from a general political point 
of view it is only common sense to try to reduce 


the barriers to trade and payments in relation to 
other members of the Mutual Defense Organisa- 
tion. 

Thus, the two main aspects of the so-called 
dollar problem now facing the world are, on the 
one hand, the establishment of internal balance in 
the individual countries and, on the other, the 
enlargement of the markets in which dollars can 
be earned. As far as markets are concerned, the 
tariff question occupies, of course, a strategic 
position; but other questions are also of impor- 
tance, such as the maintenance of law and order in 
the various raw-material-producing countries and 
the revival of foreign investment on private ac- 
count. The day may come, although it is not yet 
here, when action will once again have to be taken 
against a fresh onset of depressive forces threat- 
ening to impair the capacity of the various mar- 
kets to absorb goods and services. But, if first 
things are to be attended to first, it is obvious 
that the international monetary system cannot be 
restored to working order until internal balance 
has been secured in the individual countries and 
a fair chance has been given for sales of goods 
and services against payment in dollars. As these 
conditions come nearer to being fulfilled — and 
considerable progress has been made in both these 
respects during recent years — there will be in- 
creased reason to take whatever steps are possible 
by national and international action to strengthen 
the monetary reserves of the individual countries ; 
for this can then be done without any great 
danger that the additional resources obtained will 
be dissipated by recurrent deficits in the balance 
of payments. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that monetary po- 
licy in Sweden since the war has first and fore- 
most been a housing policy and that monetary 
considerations have held only a secondary posi- 
tion in its framing. As is well known, the fixed 
point in our monetary program has been the low 
rate of interest for long-term loans. For many 
years the 3 per cent. level was maintained for 
Government bonds, bonds of mortgage coopera- 
tions and local authorities and first-class indus- 
trial bonds. The maintenance of this low rate 
has been considered necessary for the avoidance 
of an increase in the interest costs of house prop- 
erty which might lead to higher rents. The aim 
of keeping the long-term interest rate low for 
the purposes of housing policy has pushed aside 
the monetary objective of protecting the value 
of money against an inflationary increase of the 
quantity of money and the volyme of purchasing 
power in the general market. Accordingly, the 
Riksbank has for a long period made large pur- 
chases of bonds in the general market, in order 
to prevent bond values to fall, thereby putting 
fresh purchasing power in circulation in con- 
siderable quantities. In times of depression such 
extra doses of purchasing power may be justi- 
fiable, but the taking of such a step in a time of 
boom conditions and overfull employment can 
hardly be regarded as well conceived. 

The development described. above has lasted un- 
til recent times and was in fact proceeding with 
particular force as lately as during the second 
half of 1951. This year, however, signs of the 
discontinuance of this monetary policy have ap- 
peared in connection with the taking of measures 
for the restriction of credit. One sign is that the 
Parliament committee on banking has emphasiz- 
ed the responsibility of the Riksbank for the 
restriction of credit and has raised the question 
as to whether the measures now taken could not 
have been applied earlier, Another sign is that 
the Riksbank has attempted to construct a system 


of credit policy which was supposed to allow its 
bond purchases to be discontinued without im- 
perilling the low-interest policy. Although this 
system has obvious organizational defects, it is 
nevertheless to be regarded as a step in the right 
direction. It is based on agreement and cooperation 
between the Riksbank on the one hand and banks 
and insurance undertakings on the other. 


The Previous Glut of Money 

The question of the influence exerted by the 
transactions of the Riksbank on the value of 
money has been dealt with on several occasions 
in this Quarterly. (See, for example, the issues 
for April, 1950, and October, 1951.) New light 
on the subject has been shed by events last year. 
As is well known, the steep rises in prices and 
wages during 1951 have only resulted in relatively 
small changes in real wages. They have, how- 
ever, led to cost increases which, in the present 
conditions of international competition, spell 
danger for especially the export industries and 
which, through the deterioration in the value of 
money, have worked to the further disadvantage 
of holders of balances, with really tragic con- 
sequences for pensioners and other people with 
small capital incomes. It would have been par- 
ticularly urgent for the Riksbank to limit this 
damage by imposing restraint on the money 
market. Instead, the Riksbank’s transactions in 
1951 increased the quantity of money on the 
market by 768 million kronor, or almost exactly 
20 per cent. and far more than in any other year 
after the war. The new money which the Riks- 
bank made available to the market during the 
first half of 1951 amounted to nearly 200 million 
kronor, mainly in the form of payment for bonds 
purchased by the bank. The amount during the 
second half of the year was somewhat over 600 
million kronor, most of this arising from the fact 
that during the boom conditions then prevailing in 
the wood, pulp and paper industries the bank had 
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acquired large amounts of foreign currencies 
without taking sufficient steps to draw in the 
resulting cash payments from the market by 
selling bonds. In both cases the Riksbank has 
allowed its actions to be governed by the interest 
situation on the bond market, and the value of 
money has suffered from this policy. 


Measures of Monetary Policy 
The glut of money is obviously not an em- 
bodiment of inflation but is merely one of the 
conditions for the existence of inflation. Just as 
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a doctor cannot cure a fever merely by manipu- 
lating the thermometer, so inflation cannot be 
checked only by measures which take account 
exclusively of the supply of means of payment. 
But even if a restrictive economic policy is carried 
out in general, experience shows that monetary 
measures must also be taken if inflation is to be 
fought effectively. 

In past years the bond market has been flooded 
with long-term 3 per cent. bonds, which the State 
has been prepared to purchase at any time at par 
if other buyers at this price are lacking. In this 
way the distinction has been obscured between 
short-term loans which the State has been able 
to place at a rate of interest between 1 and 2 
per cent. and the more expensive long-term loans ; 
for the holder of long-term bonds has been freed, 
so long as the supporting purchases of the Riks- 
bank were carried on, from all risks of a fall 
in the price of his securities and has been able 
at any time to mobilize his capital by selling 
bonds to the Riksbank. It is obvious that the 
existence of this arrangement at a time when 
inflation is in progress simply means that new 
money is indirectly used for increasing credit or 
similar purposes. 

It is clear enough that monetary means must 
be used in order to remedy this state of affairs; 
and indeed the Riksbank showed in 1950 that 
such means could be effective, when for a period 
it abandoned the supporting policy of bond pur- 
chases and allowed an increase in the rates of 
interest for bonds amounting to 1/4—*/» per 
cent. This step led to a fall in the quotations for 3 
per cent. bonds of 7 or 8 per cent., which was ot 
course sufficient to induce bondholders to con- 
sider selling. 

There remain two questions ; 
whether fluctuations in the supply of money in- 
fluence the value of money and, secondly, con- 
cerning the possibility of maintaining a balance 
between the demand for and the supply of money 
by means of changes in the interest rate or by 


first, as to 


rationing credit. 

There are many examples of inflation being 
caused in a country by an influx of capital from 
abroad. One may, recall what 
happened in Germany following the receipt of 


for instance, 
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reparations after the war of 1870—71, the part 
played by “refugee capital” in the great inter- 
national monetary crisis at the beginning of the 
1930’s and the extraordinary inflow of export- 
earned foreign exchange during certain periods 
in Swedish history. But the consequences are 
exactly the same if the flow of capital comes, not 
from abroad, but from the printing presses of 
the country itself. It is, at any rate from the 
Swedish point of view, unnecessary to elaborate 
this question, since there is now general agree- 
ment on the point. As mentioned earlier, it is now 
generally accepted that it is desirable in the 
present situation that restraint should be exer- 
cised on the money market. 

As far as the matter of interest rates is con- 
cerned, a great many arguments have been put 
forward and discussed without any definite agree- 
ment being reached. Following the numerous cx- 
periments carried out in Sweden and elsewhere 
in the field of interest policy, certain general 
experiences may, however, be enumerated: 

1. Contraction of the volume of credit is the 
essential objective, and in other countries it has 
been possible to secure this objective by a moder- 
ate increase in the rate of interest, which in some 
countries it has moreover been found possible to 
remove after a relatively short time. 

2. Raising the rate of interest has a more 
general effect than rationing credit, since the 
latter is wholely or mainly applied to new credit. 

3. Even within this limited field of application, 
credit rationing is ineffective, because businesses 
which have been established for some time can 
often use their own resources to finance inyest- 
ments which, from the point of view of credit 
rationing, cannot be regarded as legitimate. As a 
consequence of this, the rationing of credit has 
the serious defect that it applies with particular 
severity to the newer enterprises and enterprises 
with relatively small capital resources. 

4. One consequence of credit rationing is that 
the credit market is broken up into a number of 
sectional markets and there is a residual market, 
the so-called “grey” market, which is character- 
ized by high rates of interest even for such 
legitimate purposes as, for example, lending 
against securities and house purchase. The more 
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the demand is diverted to the grey market the 
more this market will attract to itself money 
from other markets. 

5. Interest increases 
enterprises to economy in credit, in that some 
contemplated projects prove to be unprofitable 
if the rate of interest is raised and are therefore 
deferred. On the other hand the rationing of 
credit has a tendency to make enterprises more 
inclined to make use of all the credit they can 
secure and less inclined to repay borrowed money 
because they fear that it will be difficult to ex- 
pand the credit at a later date. 

6. Finally, the raising of interest rates is the 
monetary measure which logically corresponds to 
a decision made by the Riksbank to discontinue 
supporting purchases of bonds. If the rate of 
interest rises in the absence of this support, it 
is difficult to see how this can be prevented by 
rationing credit and by controlling interest rates 
in banks and insurance companies or rationing 
new bond issues. From this it is clear that the 
Riksbank has been confronted with an impossible 
task in being presented with a directive from the 
authorities to restrict the money market and at 
the same time to keep the long-term rate of 
interest at a low level. It was therefore incum- 
bent upon the Riksbank to try to convince the 
authorities of the necessity of pursuing an active 
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and consistent interest policy. The credit control 
exercised by the Riksbank this year, however, is 
an attempt to stabilize the money market in spite 
of the fact that the means available to the Bank 
have been inadequate. 


The Credit Control and its Effects 

The measures taken this year for contracting 
credit are based, among other things, on an 
Interest Control Act which gives the Riksbank 
power to a large extent to fix rates of interest, 
the necessary provisions being framed unrealisti- 
cally on the model of the Commodity Price 
Control Act. In contradiction with the recom- 
mendations of the “‘lagradet” (Drafts Legislation 
Control Commission), the Government Inspector- 
ates for banks, savings banks and insurance un- 
dertakings, and the overwhelming majority of 
others whose opinion was invited, the measure 
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was later placed on the statute book. Probably 
influenced through the unfavourable verdict thus 
received, the Government has made the notable 
concession, that one was not to establish an in- 
terest level which in the long run was out of 
harmony with the market situation. The Act is 
not to become effective until the Government 
has pronounced a special decision on the matter. 
No such decision has been taken, and in default 
of this the Riksbank carried out its intentions at 
the end of January, 1952, by means of procedures 
which were customary before the arrival of the 
Act, 7. e. discussions and agreements with banks 
and insurance companies. The agreements so 
reached have been extended so as to be in force 
until the end of 1952. As far as the commercial 
banks are concerned, the agreement involves the 
obligation to enhance their liquidity in accordance 
with an agreed scheme and by variable invest- 
ments in liquid assets and gilt-edged securities, 
and also not to raise the interest rate for first 
mortgages on property and loans on the security 
of gilt-edged bonds. Thus in the case of com- 
mercial credits a certain upward movement of 
interest rates of limited extent has been allowed to 
take place. The agreement also provides that the 
Riksbank shall, in accordance with previous 
practice, have the right to determine the conditions 
and the times of placement for new issues on the 
bond market. Agreements with other credit insti- 
tutions and with the insurance companies have 
also been reached for strict restraint in the 
granting of credit and for the prohibition of 
increases in certain interest rates. 

In the time which has elapsed since the in- 
troduction of interest control, current trends have 
themselves worked to bring about a contraction 
on the money market without the Riksbank having 
to intervene with sales of bonds which would have 
jeopardised the continuance of the low-interest 
policy. Thus the less favourable conditions for 
certain export industries and for shipping have 
reduced the offerings of foreign exchange which 
would have called for large sums from the Riks- 
bank. Moreover, a very considerable amount has 
been taken out of the market by means of taxes 
and special export duties levied on the wood, pulp 
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and paper industries. During the first four months 
of this year the amount of money in the market 
has been reduced by about 500 million kronor as 
compared with only 2 million kronor during the 
same period last year. The increase in the supply 
of money on the market which has occurred since 
then has been utilized by the banks for the im- 
provement of their liquidity, which earlier in the 
year had been weak. 

The tendency of the market this year has been 
uncertain. The Riksbank has been cautious in 
allowing new issues and the market has received 
them with hesitation, although the interest con- 
ditions fixed by the Riksbank had been made 
more attractive by special conditions. There is a 
long queue of prospective borrowers waiting for 
Riksbank permission to issue loans on terms ac- 
ceptable to the market; here and there in urgent 
cases a borrower has managed to secure tem- 
porary credits from the banks, while others have 
obtained credits from associated enterprices or 
institutions. Side by side with the regular credit 
markets there have also been factors contributing 
to the growth on a modest scale of a grey market 
with higher rates of interest. In spite of this 
starvation of the market the credit controls have 
not proved able to counter the tendency towards 
falling quotations and interest increases on the 
bond market. In this situation the Riksbank has 
again resumed its supporting purchases on the 
market, thereby counteracting the contraction 
brought about by the change in the general eco- 
nomic situation. It is therefore clear that the 
rationing of credit undertaken is not a satis- 
factory substitute for an active interest policy. 
In face of the danger that a further period of 
decline in the value of money will come about as 
a result of the Riksbank flooding the market with 
new money, it 1s of the greatest importance that 
monetary policy in Sweden, as in some other 
countries, should once again receive the support 
of an interest rate which may be adjusted to 
coincide with the market situation. This would 
be in complete harmony with the statement of 
the Government, mentioned above, that interest 
policy should in the long run be governed by the 
market rate of interest. 
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BALANCE OF THE SWEDISH COMMUNITY 


REFLECTIONS ON A SWEDISH NATIONAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
BY INGVAR OHLSSON, SECRETARY, ECONOMIC RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


In the lively economic debate of the inter-war 
period attempts were rarely made to elucidate and 
answer economic questions by means of a system- 
atic collection of economic statistics for the whole 
economic life of a country. In this respect the 
post-war period offers a striking contrast. The 
use of — to say nothing of the resort to — statis- 
tical series has become more and more pro- 
nounced since the war, but although economic sta- 
tistics have been enlarged in conjunction with this 
development they have not always been able to 
keep pace with the demands made upon them. 

It is now customary — and has even become 
something of a fashion — for general arguments 
about the economic development in different coun- 
tries to be based on, and carried on in terms of, a 
“balance of resources” which shows how the re- 
sults of production ina country (the national prod- 
uct) plus imports have been used for investment, 
consumption and export. There is a risk, however, 
that economic problems will be a little over-sim- 
plified when they are fitted into the ‘balance of 
resources’ which, although pedagogically clear, 
only gives a very rough division of the economic 
development. The balance of resources can then be 
extended into, or replaced by, more detailed natio- 
nal accounts, but the additional information to be 
derived from a national accounting system must 
of course be bought at the price of less direct 
simplicity and clarity. . 

The aim of this article is to sketch a national 
account along simple lines, with the aid mainly of 
examples drawn from Sweden which help at the 
same time to show to what extent our economic 
life has undergone structural changes during and 
after the war. 


The book-keeping technique 
As in a business firm, the accounts of a nation 
can be drawn up in greater or less detail. If we 
assume that all the economic entities in a country, 


enterprises, households, government authorities 
etc., keep accounts of their economic activity, then 
a national account can most simply be described as 
a summary of the accounts of all these entities. A 
number of simplifications have, however, to be 
made if these summarising accounts are to be 
lucid, and it is quite probable that the economic 
entities would not recognise much of their own 
book-keeping patterns in the national accounts. 
The simplifications are usually made along various 
lines. Thus the different entities in the country are 
normally placed in groups (sectors), the different 
transactions to be recorded are assembled in a 
small number of accounts in each sector, and 
transactions of a similar kind are usually combined 
and accounted for as one item in the account. 
Thereafter the transactions between two sectors, 
e. g. sales from retailers to households, are record- 
ed once in each of the two sectors affected. 

The grouping of the various economic entities 
in sectors is usually made in accordance with the 
kind of economic activity which they carry on. 
Households, where all individual consumption 
takes place, usually form one group, enterprises, 
in which the main part of production takes place, 
another, and government authorities a_ third. 
A more detailed classification can often be of in- 
terest for certain purposes. One common division 
of the enterprise sector for example is that be- 
tween companies and other forms of enterprise, a 
second is a division of enterprise according to the 
branch of the economy, and a third distinguishes 
between public and private enterprises. | 

If instead all the sectors are put together one 
single sector is obtained, “Enterprise Sweden”, 
which can be provided with different accounts. 
The balance of resources is an account of this 
type for “Enterprise Sweden”. 

The appearance of a national account in practice 
depends above all on 1) the purpose for which it 
is to be used and 2) the statistics available for 
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compiling it. The national accounts in most cases 
do not fulfil the same administrative function as 
business book-keeping. They do not constitute 
book-keeping for one entity, one fixed organisa- 
tional unit; their applicability is more general. 
Thus the national accounts are used for analysing 
the general economic situation, for calculating the 
results achieved for the country as a whole (pro- 
duction, consumption), and for investigating the 
structure of economic life. It is not surprising 
therefore that many items in the national account 
are defined in a different way from items in 
business book-keeping which perhaps sound iden- 
tical. For certain purposes for instance the natio- 
nal accounts work with different profit concepts 
from those of business book-keeping — the valua- 
tion of inventory changes and of depreciation for 
example differ. 

The exposition which follows will consist in the 
main of extracts from the Swedish national 
accounts which were presented by the Economic 
Research Unit in the autumn of 1951 (alterna- 
tive 2).1 This account has four sectors: enterprises 
of all kinds, central government, local authorities, 
and households. There are two types of accounts, 
a “current account” (perhaps most closely com- 
parable to an enlarged profit-and-loss account) 
and a “capital account” (which registers changes 
in the balance-sheet items during the year). The 
presentation here will be limited to giving the 
current accounts for the four sectors together with 
the capital account for the enterprise sector 
alone, since the capital accounts (for statistical 
reasons) do not tell us very much at present. In 
addition to these accounts in the four sectors there 
is an account for transactions abroad, which can 
most conveniently be called the current balance 
of payments. 

It is not intended to give a picture here of the 
whole system and the technique of weaving the 
different accounts together, for that would take 
us too far. Each account will instead be described 
by itself, but it should be pointed out that every 
item in an account has a corresponding item in 
another. The figures used are for the period 
1/, 1938—*"/, 1939 together with average figures 
for the years 1948 and 1949. The original material 


*) See Meddelanden fran konjunkturinstitutet, Serie B 13. 
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has been converted to percentage figures. By 
calculating the percentage shares of different 
items on the credit and debit sides of the various 
accounts we shall investigate whether there seems 
to have been any change in the economic “‘struc- 
ture” since pre-war days. The choice of 1948 and 
1949 as the post-war years is made because these 
years can be considered as those most comparable 
as regards the economic situation to 1938/39, the 
only pre-war year which is included in the origi- 
nal accounts. 


The government sector 


National accounts are frequently most detailed 
in the case of the government sector. More com- 
prehensive systems of national accounts often 
originate in fact in the desire to make clear how 
government activity is fitted into the general 
economic context, for instance for analysing the 
effects of a particular economic policy. In addition 
relatively accessible statistical material has often 
been available at least for the central government 
sector. 

Table I gives the broad lines of the relative 
division of expenditure and income for the central 


Table I. Current account for central government 
and local authorities. Percentages. 
Central Local 
Government Authorities 
1938 1948 1938 1948 
/39 1/49 139 = (1/49 


Debit 
1. Wages SO ela Teaketas 21 20 38 42 
2. Purchase of goods and services 18 18 45 43 
3. Income transfers to households 17 29 10 8 
4. Income transfers to local 
AUEROTIUIOSE cae ete ee | | RM II _— _ 
5. Interest payments “ast 6 6 6 3 
OF Bubsidiebyy ia, catems prers.s oe 6 8 fe) fe) 
7. Budgetary depreciation. . . 2 3 — — 
8. Balance (budget surplus) . . 6 5 I 40 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Credit 
Or Directtaxes wo ys we yee | 34 47 aT 5 


10. Indirect taxes ane 
11. Profit (paid in) of public 


enterprises tig 10 4 6 3 
12. Interestand dividends. . . . 5 G) 2 2 
13. Fees (and income from sales) 3 2 15 15 
14. State grants. . . — = 29 . 18 


Total 100 
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government and local authorities. The columns for 
the central government are compiled directly from 
the information in the state budget statement of 
accounts, but it has been grouped in such a way 
that its social and economic significance is more 
clearly seen. 

The most noteworthy item on the credit side of 
the central government’s current account is taxes. 
There has been a decided shift —- relatively — 
from indirect to direct taxation. If the profits of 
public enterprises, which consist of the surpluses 
from the railways, postal and telegraph services 
etc., are also considered as a sort of indirect taxa: 
tion, we find that the share of indirect taxes in the 
incomes has declined from 60 % in 1938/39 to 
48 % in 1948/49, while the share of direct taxes 
has increased from 34 % to 47 9%. 

On the debit side of the central government 
account two groups of expenditure are worthy of 
attention. Wages, and goods and other services 
purchased (items 1 and 2) represent the use by 
the central government of productive resources 
for consumption and investment (excluding 
government enterprises). Outlays on care of the 
sick, the school system, administration, roads and 
defence are included here. The other group of 
expenditure consists of income transfers 7. e. cash 
payments to other sectors, which include both 
direct and indirect transfers, such as old age 
pensions and subsidies respectively. 

Item 4 of Table I shows that the central govern- 
ment transferred relatively larger amounts to 
local authorities in 1938/39 than in 1948/49. This 
is connected with the taking over by the state in 
1944 of the upkeep of the road network, whereas 
before the war a state contribution covered most 
of the expenditure of local authorities on roads. 
If everything else remains unchanged, this means 
a shift in central government expenditure from 
item 4 to items 1 and 2 in Table I. But in spite 
of this, these latter items, in which expenditure 
for the upkeep of roads is now included, have not 
increased their share of government outlays to a 
corresponding extent. 

The large relative increase on the debit side 
has instead occurred for income transfers to 
households (item 3). This item reflects increased 
old age pensions and the newly introduced child 


allowance at the beginning of 1948. Thus com- 
pared with the pre-war period, a larger part of 
the state’s expenditure is now devoted to direct 
cash payments rather than to consumption and 
investment in the public sector. 

The last two columns in Table I deal with local 
authorities. There. is the same tendency on the 
credit side as in the case of the central govern- 
ment for the share of indirect taxes to decrease. 
The picture is somewhat distorted for local 
authorities by the fact that the state grants have 
declined in relative significance, because of the 
centralisation of the road system, and now consist 
to a great extent of the state grant for the pay- 
ment of salaries of elementary school teachers. 
If both the central government and local authority 
accounts are combined, however, the state grants 
can be cancelled out, since they appear on both 
the debit and credit side; and from such an ac- 
count for the whole government sector it can be 
seen that the share of indirect taxes in the total 
government incomes fell from 46 % in 1938/39 
to 37 % in 1948/49 (if the profits of public 
enterprises are included in indirect taxes). During 
the same period the share of direct taxes increased 
from 41 % to 54 %. On this point therefore a 
clear structural change can be demonstrated. At 
the same time the total of taxes, reckoned in 
millions of crowns, has more than trebled. The 
large absolute increase in the size of the govern- 
ment account figures is not reflected in the 
relative figures given here. 

The local authority expenditures (the debit side 
of Table I) are dominated entirely by the first 
two items, wages, and purchase of goods and other 
services. There has been no revolutionary change 
in these expenditure items. However they do 
represent consumption and investment of local 
authorities (disregarding investment in local 
authority enterprises). A division between con- 
sumption and investment shows that a change 
has taken place to the advantage of consumption. 
In 1938/39 52 % of local authority outlays were 
for consumption, and 31 % for investments, while 
the corresponding figures for 1948/49 are 60 % 
and 25 % respectively. This change is in part the 
result of the disappearance of investment in roads 
mentioned above. 
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The enterprise sector 

We meet with important statistical difficulties 
when we leave the government sector in the 
‘Swedish national accounts and pass to the enter- 
prise and household sectors. Statistics of private 
incomes in the form of wages, incomes of in- 
dividual entrepreneurs and company profits, are 
in fact imperfect. In Table 2, which refers to the 
enterprise sector, the first two items on the debit 
side —- wages, and incomes of individual entre- 
preneurs — have in large measure been calculated 
on the basis of statistics of declaration, But for 
many purposes declared incomes are unsuitable 
for use as a measure of incomes. They are based 
on definitions of income other than those usually 
employed in national accounting, and there are in 
addition incomes which for various reasons are 


Table 2. The enterprise sector. 
Percentages. 


1938/39 1948/49 
Current account: 


Debit 
AWE: ee SSS Si Se enon eS 41 
2. Incomes of individual entrepreneurs . . 12 12 
PP eSIUBIO ALCP RPiac sh bs es) ss 8 5 
4. Interest payments and dividends (net) and 
insurance claims . Sy eae erase 3 2 
5. Profits (paid in) of public enterprises . 2 I 
6. Direct company taxes 2 2 
Peaercitrct \nkes. And. fE€S. 6.5 2 2.6 «ss 6 8 
8. Imports para 17 16 
g. Balance (gross savings)... -+-+-.+-+ 14 13 
Total 100 100 
Credit 
10. Export fob of goods and net services . 17 16 
11. Other sales of goods and services at 
12. Investment in own enterprises - ah, Ug 79 
13. Changes in inventories etc. ....+.-. 2 I 
14. Subsidies . (0.5) I 
15. Insurance premiums. .....++ +++ 3 3 
Total 100 100 
Capital account: 
Debit 
NOMENVEStIEHEY 21 0h Mik ue ts al ey 88 95 
17. Changes in'inventories etc... ..+.-. 12 5 
Total 100 100 
Credit 
18. Balance from current account (including. 90 87 
depreciation) 
19. Capital transfers from government sector 8 12 
20. Balance (net borrowing) . . +--+ +++ 2 | 


Total 100 100 


not declared. — The balance in the enterprise 
sector’s current account (item 9) consists partly 
of gross savings of companies (i. ¢. savings before 
depreciation), which have been calculated with the 
aid of statistics of profits only for a sample of 
large industrial enterprises, partly of insurance 
savings. 

This shortage of income statistics means that 
the different types of statistical information which 
enter into the national account do not agree when 
they are brought together. For example there is 
a residual item of unexplained incomes in the 
enterprise sector (item 3), which stands as a 
symbol of the existing deficiencies in Swedish 
statistics.1 The items for income disbursements 
and saving in the enterprise sector, and incomes 
and saving in the household sector, are unfor- 
tunately so imperfect that, as far as they are con- 
cerned, the results must accordingly be taken with 
a pinch of salt. 

If we look at Table 2, the composition of the 
current account for enterprises is remarkably 
constant for the periods being compared. The 
greatest change is in the share of wages (item 1) 
which has increased from 36 % to 41 % while 
the corresponding decrease concerns mainly the 
residual item mentioned above (item 3). On the 
debit side the share of direct taxes has been un- 
changed at 2 %, while that of indirect taxes has 
increased somewhat (from 6 % to 8%). The shift 
from indirect to direct taxation in the government 
sector which was discussed is not therefore re- 
flected in the enterprise sector but, as we shall 
see, in the household sector. 

The current account of the enterprise sector is 
the most extensive in the Swedish national ac- 
counts. It would have to be divided into several 
more homogeneous sub-sectors to be of greater 
instructive value. 

The capital account of the enterprise sector 1s 
also given in Table 2, and item 19 shows that 
capital transfers from the government sector, con- 
sisting mostly of means for financing the invest- 
ments of the government enterprises, have in- 
creased their share in the financing of invest- 


") The residual item is also recorded in the household 
sector of the account and has thus been counted as income 
in it. 
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ments from 8 % to 12 %. This is one symptom of 
the general tendency for government activity to 
increase at various points in economic life. 

It would seem from the capital account that net 
financing with means from other sectors (the 
balance item 20) is extremely insignificant, which 
would mean that the enterprise sector in toto was 
to a very great extent self-financing (disregarding 
the financing of the investment of government 
enterprises). But it ought to be pointed out that 
the insurance savings of households in the form 
‘of funds accumulated for premium reserves in the 
insurance companies are included in the savings 
of enterprises. Because of the deficiencies in the 
above mentioned balance of the current account 
(item 18) the statistics are besides far too bad to 
make any more assured conclusions on this point 
possible. 


The household sector 

The current account for households is much less 
complicated and therefore clearer in meaning than 
_the corresponding account for enterprises. As 
Table 3 shows, it contains the incomes of all 
households on the credit side, wages (item 6), 
incomes of individual entrepreneurs (item 7), 
interest and dividends (item 9), income transfers 
from the government sector with old age pensions 
and child allowances as the largest components 
(item 10), and insurance claims (item 11). 


Table 3. Current account for households. 


Percentages 
et 1938/39 1948/49 
its, JOHb Ise VERT, 6. BS Ges dal co labedhion o 8 15 
2. Expenditure for goods and services (con- 
SUM pti Om) tise Mer city ake ate oe tee 87 80 
3. Insurance premiums .... . oh ee el 4 
4. Fees to the government sector. . .. , I I 
5. Balance (savings excluding insurance sa- 
ViNGS) Uta tee cane ee ee a week fa) ° 
Total 100 100 
Credit 
OMEWapesiem mireramdv unis: Ss SoS & 62 67 
7. Incomes of individual entrepreneurs . . 18 17 
8. Residual item from the enterprise sector 11 5 
g. Interest and dividends (net). . ..., 3 2 
10. Income transfers from the government 
BECUOD MR snare eid eRe aisle Ata eee 4 7 
iG, INOSUERNOS CINE So bono 6 Go ye 2 2 
Total 100 100 


With the incomes obtained from these sources 
households pay taxes (item I), consumption in 
the form of food, clothes, housing, durable goods, 
travel, amusements etc. (item 2), insurance pre- 
miums (item 3), and certain fees to the govern- 
ment sector, such as hospital fees (item 4). If 
the statistics were reliable the balance on this 
account would give us a measure of household 
savings (item 5). It is difficult at present to draw 
any conclusions about savings (in which insurance 
savings are not included). In any case it can be 
said that personal savings (household savings) 
disregarding insurance savings and savings in 
durable consumer goods has been relatively modest 
both in 1938/39 and 1948/49. 

The debit side of the household current ac- 
count shows an obvious shift between the share 
of direct taxes and consumption in expenditure. 
The share of direct taxes has risen from 8 % to 
15 %, while that of consumption outlays has gone 
down to a corresponding extent from 87 % to 
80 %. This shift can be seen as an expression of 
a shift in the community’s consumption from 
private to public consumption, and also as an ex- 
pression of increased direct taxes in relation to 
indirect, which are added to consumption expend- 
iture via increased prices. Finally it can be seen 
too as an expression of increased income redistri- 
bution whose reverse side is old age pensions and 
other income transfers. 

Wages and income transfers have increased 
their shares in the credit side of the household 
account, while other items have declined in signif- 
icance. It is striking what a small réle pure capital 
incomes (item 9) play for the household sector, 
but it should be noted here that incomes from 
property and returns on capital in own enterprises 
are counted in with incomes of individual entre- 
preneurs. 


The residual accounts 


In addition to the accounts just analysed the 
Swedish national accounts contain first and fore- 
most an account for transactions abroad. This is 
the current balance of payments, which is given 
in a simplified form in Table 4. Item 3 represents 
a deficit, item 5 a surplus on the balance of pay- 
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ments ; these in practice are expressed in changes 
in assets and debts on foreign countries, and 
especially in the foreign exchange reserves. 


Table 4. The current balance of payments. 


Percentages 
: 1938/39 1948/49 

Debit 
Pe xpOrt Ole eOOds fObwet a at) — a. ew 83 8& 
2reicxportof services’ (net). < . » «9. <5 I5 12 

_ 3. Decrease in claims on foreign countries . 2 

Total 100 100 

Credit 
Mop mpOrtsOL CeOds Cikitscccs chs ss 0. a 1TOO 99 
5. Increase in claims on foreign countries. — I 
Total 100 100 


The above analysis of the national accounts ex- 
cludes capital accounts for the various sectors 
other than the enterprise sector, since at present 
they are not very informative, for statistical 
reasons. Through the capital account which reg- 
isters lending among various sectors more in- 
formation could be acquired about the Swedish 
economy by way of the national accounts. As 
things now stand the items in the above accounts 
(especially the balancing items), which do not 
have any counterparts in other accounts, balance 
each other. This would be clear if they were 
brought together into a residual account. 


The need for statistics 


As was mentioned in the introduction, the 
national accounts will serve as a guide in analysing 
the economic development, for example, and in 
the economic-political debate. Statistics of a na- 
tional accounting type also play a certain part in 
the work of international organisations. Thus a 
special statistical unit within OEEC has worked 
out a scheme for national accounting to be used 
by participating countries when they report to the 
organisation. In the United Nations as well work 
is in progress which is attempting to achieve more 
uniform national income statistics and national 
accounts. . 

The greater the demands which different users 
of statistics place on the shaping and wealth of 
detail in the national accounts the greater are the 
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requirements which are made at the same time on 
the primary statistics which are used in com- 
piling them. It therefore becomes a natural element 
in national accounting work to try to improve 
the basic statistics. 

A considerable amount of work has been carried 
out in Sweden in recent years to obtain better 
statistics for national accounting work, and in 
this connection may be mentioned the statistical 
central bureau’s new statistics of income payment 
and profits.1 When this has been extended it 
ought to serve as a basis for dividing the enter- 
prise sector of the national accounts into various 
important economic branches, and it ought too to 
give statistics of different income elements, so 
that the residual item in table 2 (item 3) can be 
eliminated and (indirectly) more reliable calcula- 
tions for savings be obtained. 

The inventory item is otherwise that which 
causes trouble in national accounting work. A 
proposal for better inventory statistics in Sweden 
has been put forward in a “Proposal for yearly 
statistics of inventories and for quickly available 
statistics on production, inventories, consumption 
and orders.” 

It is not only enterprises, however, which are 
“hit” by the demands for new statistical material, 
the government authorities’ statistics have also 
been in the melting pot. The budget statement of 
accounts for the incomes and outlavs of the state 
will in this way become the regular object of 
regrouping in the government accounting agency 
with the aim of obtaining economically relevant 
breakdowns. New forms have been designed fo1 
local authorities which are suited to give better 
information for important items in the national 
accounts. 

It can be mentioned in conclusion that the new 
national accounting systems are, through their 
structure, well suited for a coordination of the 
economic primary statistics. It would seem as if 
the national accounts might, via business book- 
keeping, lead to closer cooperation between those 
rendering information and those who use the ma- 
terial for statistical purposes. 

") The first 
skrift 1952:2. 
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SOCIAL EXPENDITURE 
IN THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


BY GUSTAF HOLMSTEDT, SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD 


The tremendous development in the field of 
social policy during the past half-century has 
caused a considerable increase in social expen- 
diture in Sweden and the other Scandinavian 
countries. The development in social legislation 
in these countries has proceeded along roughly 
parallel lines, though in certain cases there is a 
considerable difference in the time at which some 
reforms were carried through. 


Total social expenditure 


Expenditure in Sweden for social purposes is 
at present about one hundred times as large as at 
the turn of the century. In 1900 it amounted to 
about 25 million kronor, in 1950 it exceeded 2 600 
million kronor. A large part of the increase is 
obviously accounted for by the fall in the value of 
money and the growing population, but expendi- 
ture has increased considerably in relation to our 
economic resources as well. If we compare social 
expenditure with the national income, which ought 
to give the most adequate expression of the im- 
portance of the social sector in the country’s 
economy, we find that social expenditure in 1900 
constituted 1.3 % of the national income and 
11.2 % in 1950. This means that the importance 
of social policy in Swedish society has increased 
about ninefold during the past half-century. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1949 the percentage figure rose 
from 8.1 to 11.2. This large increase is the 
distinguishing feature of the development at the 
end of the 1940’s. 

There has to a very great extent been a similar 
development in the other Scandinavian countries. 
Social expenditure administered through govern- 
ment agencies was about 1 to 2 % of the national 
incomes at the beginning of the century, the figure 


varying somewhat for the different countries. The 
relative figures for 1949 are 8 to 10 times as large, 
or 8 to 13 % of the national incomes. Finland and 
Sweden had the largest social expenditure in rela- 
tion to national income, Denmark came next, and 
Norway last. This is shown by the statistics of 
social expenditure which a Scandinavian committee 
of experts compiled for the years 1947—49. The 
main results are summarised in Table I. (Iceland 
did not take part in the work of the committee and 
has not given any account of its social expendi- 
ture.) The figures given are an uncertain guide for 
comparisons from country to country, because of 
the different methods used in calculating national 
income. Social expenditure per inhabitant was in 
1949 greatest in Sweden, followed in order by 
Denmark, Finland and Norway. The amounts for 
last mentioned countries have been expressed in 
Swedish currency in accordance with present rates 
of exchange regardless of differences in internal 
purchasing power of the respective currencies. 


Table 1. Social expenditure in the Scandinavian 
countries (excluding Iceland) during 
the years 1947—1049. 


1047 1948 1949 
Total in Swedish kronor (millions) 


Denmark irae Sen I 006 1133 1218 
Fintands its & ey Rare a Le 460 853 I O12 
Norwely jachiasc Mies Aree, 551 606 690 
Sweden ‘ I 550 2 322 2479 


As percentage of net national income 


Denmorks tticne eens cine . 9.2 9.5 9.7 


Finland" sen. 0 niece Seek 7.2 10.4 12.7 
Norway RR ere reece ee 6.9 y Ee 7:7 
OVWROC Ho Woah ache a temerceut . 8.1 10.8 11.2 
In Swedish kronor per head of population 
Denmark eats 242 269 288 
Finland 117 214 272 
Norway 174 181 213 
Sweden 


222 323 359 
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An account of the costs can however never give 
a complete picture of the real advance in social 
policy. There is in fact much in our social policy 
which cannot be measured in monetary terms and 
is accordingly never included in calculations. This 
is so, for example, in the case of the advantages 
which workers and salaried employees enjoy 
through legislation on the normal working day, 
and on holidays, which are large items in general 
social policy. In addition there are a lot of social 
costs of which the size is unknown and which can 
never therefore be included in a social budget. 
This applies to the outlays made by employers 
for protective devices and hygienic arrangements 
at work places, and their investments to provide 
good housing for employees and increase the 
workers’ well-being and professional skill. Much 
important expenditure connected with the housing 
policy pursued in the different countries has also 
had to be excluded from this survey, since it has 
not been possible to account for it statistically. 
The advances made in the social sphere during 
the past half-century are thus much greater than 
the figures given here indicate. 

The account given in the table covers expen- 
diture in the social insurance branches, sickness 
insurance, accident insurance, old-age and invalid- 
ity insurance, together with the main part of 
central and local (including county councils) gov- 
ernment expenditure for other social welfare 
arrangements in the respective countries. 

Thus the account includes the costs of the whole 
public health and sickness care; employment ex- 
changes, unemployment assistance and wages for 
public works; care of the elderly and crippled; 
public and pre-school care of children, child 
allowances and other social measures for family 
assistance; public assistance (care of the poor 
and its counterpart in other countries) and re- 
duced food prices, where these are allowed for 
people of small means, and life annuities for 
accidents in war and on military service. De- 
creases in tax for families with children which 
result from tax allowances for children have also 
been counted in where they occur, since in certain 
countries these replace or supplement the system 
of child allowances. 

The expenditure in the table refers not merely 
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to that of central and local government authorities 
and county councils, but also to the contributions 
of employers and insurance policy-holders to the 
social insurance agencies in the form of fees and 
premiums. The expenditure does not include ca- 
pital costs for institutions but only current costs, 
and is accounted for net. It has thus been reduced 
by incomes in the form of remuneration of 
various kinds for different administrative branch- 
es, for example fees in hospitals and other insti- 
tutions. 


The various forms of help and assistance 


The social policies of the Scandinavian countries 
at the present day contain a wide variety of forms 
of help and assistance, of which the importance 
from the cost point of view can be illustrated by 
grouping them under main headings, as in Table 
2. This gives a summarised account of the division 
of social expenditure among the various branches 
of social activity in the Scandinavian countries 
during 1949. It should be borne in mind here that 
large outlays for housing policy measures are not 
included in the statistics presented. 

The classic field of social policy is social insur- 
ance, the task of which is to give the citizens 
economic support when income fails because of 
common causes such as illness, accident, unem- 
ployment, old-age and invalidity. These forms of 
insurance have developed in widely ‘differing 
ways in the Scandinavian lands, and their costs 
vary very much. 

Old-age pensions, covering pensions for old-age 
and invalidity, constitute the most costly item of 
social activity in Sweden and Denmark, about 
1/. of the total social outlay being devoted to this. 
Pensions account for less than 1/; of the total 
expenditure in Finland and Norway. The funda- 
mental reasons why pension costs are lower in the 
two last-mentioned countries are that old-age pen- 
sions were first paid in Finland in 1949 and have 
thus not yet come into full operation, while in 
Norway there is still no general invalidity pen- 
sion but only a local authority in some districts. 
The pension benefits are also somewhat lower in 
these two countries than in Sweden and Denmark. 
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Table 2. Social expenditure for various purposes in 

the Scandinavian countries (excluding Iceland in 1949)- 
Percentage division 

Den- Fin- Nor- Swe 


Object of expenditure 
3 mark land way den 


Sickness insurance and similarhelp 10.3 6.9 21.5 6.3 
Health and sickness care . Th6) $4 “10.5 13.8 
Care of defectives and insane. . Bia ai 6.8 5-9 
Accident insurance... 2). - = ~ Pye BYE) ato Alef) 
Unemployment insurance. . . . III O.1 3.8 sey 
Employment exchanges and public 

WOW fo a ood o o fm 8 20 ete Or Le 


@ld2age! pensions ss 30.3) 13:9) 177 33-4 
Care of crippled and elderly . . 3.5 


TA. 1.4 
Giild@allowancesueweencn nee 0.4 22.9 Saami 2 
Child veare yews eee, os oat oe we 1.9 Tey 0.8 2.4 
Other family and child care . . leeds) 2A 
Publicuassistancels syst) ear 3.6 a 4.1 4.4 
Miscellaneous social expenditure . ZO lize 2.9 1.8 
Child allowance for taxation pur- 
ORES: “fs 0 0 8 6 SVe oe ao Sa 6.4 15.4 = 


Total social expenditure 00 I00 fI00 100 


Old-age pensions, which definitely swallow the 
largest sums, are paid in Denmark and Finland 
generally from the age of 65, in Sweden from 
67 and in Norway from 70. A basic pension 
(general old-age pension) is paid in Sweden to all 
pensioners, irrespective of income and pension 
fees paid in. In Denmark and Norway the basic 
pension is not paid under all conditions, but ceases 
entirely to be paid when income exceeds a certain 
amount. The result of this is that in Denmark 
65 % and in Norway about 70 % of elderly 
people over 70 years of age have the old-age 
pension, compared with about 100 % in Sweden. 
The system used in Finland is the same as that 
used in Sweden earlier, namely basic pensions of 
various sizes according to the premium paid, and 
supplementary pensions to the less well-to-do. 

Denmark is considerably in advance of the 
other Scandinavian countries as regards invalidity 
insurance. The maximum amount is the same in 
Sweden for both old-age and invalid pensions, 
but in addition to its being higher for invalids 
in Denmark the allowance regulations for income 
are more favourable for invalids than old people, 
while the reverse is the case in Sweden. Invalids 
in Denmark can also obtain special allowances 
for helplessness. The invalid pension in Finland 
depends on the amounts paid in but as in Den- 
mark it is often larger than the old-age pension. 
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Sickness insurance is the most costly of the 
remaining social insurance branches. Norway 
shows the relatively greatest outlay on this branch, 
about 1/, of the total social expenditure ; this is 
mainly explained by the larger sickness insurance 
benefits than in the other countries. The sickness 
payments guaranteed in Denmark and Sweden 
are generally rather low. 

Sickness insurance is most comprehensive in 
Denmark and Norway (about 80 % of the adult 
population). Denmark is the pioneer country in 
this field. Sickness insurance in Denmark and 
Norway is compulsory for persons with incomes 
below a certain level, whereas Swedish sickness 
insurance is still voluntary only but has in spite 
of that very large assets and a wide scope, at 
present covering close on 60 % of the adult popu- 
lation. There are a number of private sickness 
and burial funds in Finland, some with state 
support, but the scope of the activity is not very 
great (about 41/2 % of the population over 15 
years). Finnish employers, however, are bound by 
the collective agreements law to pay wages during 
sick leave, and since this obligation is on a par 
with other obligatory contributions, to accident 
insurance for example, and clearly operates in- 
stead of sickness insurance for workers, the ex- 
penditure has been included in the table together 
with the costs for sickness insurance. In this way 
the part played by sickness insurance in Finland 
appears in Table 2 to be larger than it actually is. 

Accident insurance is more extensive in Sweden 
than in the other countries and the benefits are 
in addition considerably higher. This explains the 
higher costs in Sweden. 

Unemployment insurance is organised in Swe- 
den and Denmark in voluntary unemployment 
funds, usually through trade unions, which receive 
state grants towards their activity. The majority 
of manual workers are insured in both countries. 
The same system is applied in a few funds in 
Finland, but the scope of the insurance is small, 
and the most important feature of unemployment 
policy is public works. Unemployment insurance 
is compulsory in Norway and of relatively greater 
proportions than in Sweden. Although the regula- 
tions for unemployment insurance are on the 
whole rather similar in all four countries, there 
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are certain differences. The support from the 
funds is considerably higher in Denmark than 
in Sweden and Norway, and in addition the 
number of days during a year for which one is 
entitled to support is greater in Denmark. At 
present support can in practically all unemploy- 
ment funds be given for 250—300 days per year, 
while in Sweden the maximum period of as- 
sistance is 3—5 months. These differences plus 
the somewhat higher unemployment in Denmark 
explain the larger expenditure in Danish un- 
employment funds. 

The population development in all the Scan- 
dinavian countries has given rise to a series of 
social policy measures to increase the standard 
of families with children and to encourage the 
growth of families. These are important cost items 
at present in the countries’ social budgets. 

The child allowance, introduced in Norway in 
1946, in Sweden and Finland in 1948, and in 
Denmark in 1950, is the most costly of the family 
social measures. The child allowance was in Fin- 
land the largest expenditure item in 1949, and in 
Sweden it came second to old-age pensions in 
importance. Child allowance in these countries is 
paid to all children. In Norway the allowance is 
paid for the second and later children, which 
means considerably lower costs. There, however, 
the allowances are combined with important tax 
concessions for children as is shown in Table 2. 
In 1949 the child allowance in Sweden was 260 
Swedish kronor per child, in Norway 180 Nor- 
wegian kronor (132 Swedish kronor), and in 
Finland 7 200 Finnish mark (163 Swedish kro- 
nor). The tax allowance for children was dis- 
carded in Sweden when the child allowance was 
introduced, but this has not occurred in the other 
countries. There is in Finland a special family 
grant (mainly in kind) for very large families 
(generally four or more children) in addition to 
the cash child allowance. 

The cash child allowance in Sweden is the basis 
of a whole system of measures for the family: 
housing loans, maternity grant, rent rebates, 
school meals, domestic help, housewives’ holidays, 
free holiday travel, training grants etc. Similar 
measures have to a certain extent been adopted 
in the other Scandinavian countries as well. 
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The interest in health and sickness care has 
been a conspicuous feature of social policy in 
Scandinavia. The protection of the health of the 
people has long been considered as an obligation 
on society which is just as important as other 
social functions. The costs for this branch of 
social care are also large. 

Health and sickness care is organised and fi- 
nanced predominantly by central and local author- 
ities. It has always been thought of as a utility 
cheap at the price, which is at the disposal of 
every citizen on the same conditions in the event 
of illness. The majority of the hospitals are owned 
and run by society. Treatment in the public 
hospitals is still not entirely cost-free, except for 
certain special branches, but the fees constitute 
only a small part of the real costs of treatment. 
One result of this is that there are very few 
private hospitals in the Scandinavian countries. 

Public assistance (care of the poor and its 
equivalent in other countries), which is the oldest 
of the social care branches in Scandinavia, has 
diminished more and more in extent and impor- 
tance with the enlarging of other forms of social 
care. Public assistance is now available as a sup- 
plementary form of assistance, when other forms 
of support do not exist or suffice. The costs for 
this form of help are generally about 4 % of total 
social expenditure in the Scandinavian countries, 
except in Finland, which has a higher figure. 


Financing 


The costs for social welfare in Scandinavia are 
defrayed in the main by the state and local author- 
ities through taxation. Policy-holders in the social 
insurance branches generally pay certain fees, as 
do employers in certain cases. The trend for many 
years has been that social expenditure has to an 
ever greater extent been financed by means of 
general taxes, while direct contributions from 
policy-holders and employers have diminished in 
importance. On the one hand this is the result of 
the decline in the importance of fees in the in- 
surance system, on the other of the newer social 
reforms, especially those for supporting families, 
which from the beginning have been in the nature 
of public services. 
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The following table gives the percentage shares 
of the various contributors in the total expen- 
diture for 1949. 


Denmark Finland Norway Sweden 


to % to % 

Central government .. 54.8 49.3 28.9 58.9 
Local authorities and 

county councils . . . 29.5 15.9 39.6 25.5 

Employers = 3). = 3.0 22) 8.7 4.9 


Insurance policy-holders 12.7 7.6 22.8 10.7 


Total 100 roo 100 roo 

The table indicates that the development towards 
increased financing of social policy through taxes 
has gone furthest in Denmark and Sweden, 
almost ®/7 of all social expenditure today being 
directly financed by the public, while the remain- 
der consists of fees paid mainly by insurance 
policy-holders and to a lesser extent by employers. 
In Finland and Norway the public is responsible 
for about 2/3 of the total, employers in Finland 
and insurance policy-holders in Norway contribu- 
ting most of the remaining third. 

A natural consequence of this has been that 


social expenditure has come to weigh very heavily 
in the general budget. It accounts for about 1/3 
of all central government and local authority ex- 
penditure in Denmark and Sweden, and about 1/5 
in Finland and Norway. 

It ought to be stressed that the fees and coi- 
tributions of employers for social insurance form 
only a small part of their contribution to the 
social welfare arrangements in the various coun- 
tries. As was mentioned in the introduction, em- 
ployers bear considerable costs of which the size 
is unknown for protection arrangements at work 
etc., and it has therefore been impossible to take 
them into consideration here. 

The strained economic situation of recent years 
is at present putting a brake on the earlier tre- 
mendous development of social legislation in the 
Scandinavian countries. It is reasonable to expect, 
however, that the lines of development which can 
be traced during the 1940’s will continue and 
expand during the half-century which is now 
beginning. 


Standard of living and real wages in various countries 


In a letter to the Editor of this Review, Mr. Irving 
B. Kravis has criticized what Mr. Erland von Hof- 
sten laid down in his article in the July issue of the 
Review on the American comparisons of the purchasing 
power of average hourly earnings in terms of food in 
a number of countries. Mr. Kravis, who has previously 
been engaged with these very studies, emphasizes that 
it has been clearly stated that these comparisons were 
restricted to the food purchasing power of earnings and 
were not intended to show the levels of living as Mr. 
von Hofsten seems to take for granted. 

To this Mr. von Hofsten replies as follows: 


>It is quite right that it was stated in the original re- 
ports that the intention was only to show the pur- 
chasing power in relation to the prices of a certain 
number of foods. As foods in various countries make up 
only a small part of a family budget — in Sweden 25— 
30 % — and the larger part of the wages is used for 
other purposes, such a study seems to be rather devoid 
of interest, unless it is possible to draw certain gen- 
eral conclusions about the standard of living from the 
figures at hand. Those who make use of the figures 
seem generally to start out from the assumption that the 
figures can be applied in that way.» 


The Editor. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION DURING THE 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1952 


The General Situation. The international de- 
velopment has made both pessimists and optimists 
revise their views about the permanence of the 
present set-back in economic activity. The idea 
put forward in some quarters that we were on 
the verge of a prolonged depression of the same 
type as that of the 1930s clearly conflicts with the 
signs of increased economic stability in the leading 
countries, and the strong stimulant which the 
long-term armament programmes are giving to 
production, especially in heavy industry and the 
mechanical industries. On the other side one has 
had to abandon also the conception that the 
present difficulties originate in a temporary and 
rather quickly surmountable lack of balance be- 
tween demand and supply of goods. Thus the 
shipping crisis is in great part a result of the 
permanent improvement in the supply of goods 
in war-devastated countries and a decrease in their 
import needs. The revival of the competitive 
power of Germany and Japan and the increased 
industrialisation of some non-European countries 
are also lasting and gratifying phenomena, which 
have, however, created an awkward situation for 
the industries of other countries. In addition, the 
process of adaptation is made difficult by import 
restrictions in various countries and the obstacles 
which prevent the free transfer of incomes earned 
in one currency area to another. It hardly seems 
likely, therefore, that such difficulties as originate 
in the structural changes in the world’s production 
apparatus can be overcome quickly. 

For Sweden the worsening of the economic 
situation means on the one hand an increased 
sensitivity to foreign competition on the whole, 
on the other and above all an important decline 
in production in the forest industries, with re- 
sulting damage to exports, together with increased 
difficulties in employing labour, chiefly in forest 
work. On the credit side, however, can be noted 


the expectations of a better than average harvest, 
which is especially welcome after the unfavour- 
able result last year, well maintained and even in- 
creased production in mining, ironworks and en- 
gineering, a welcome intensification of house 
building, the hope that further price increases can 
be avoided and finally the favourable influence 
which the income improvements now obtained, 
have on both consumption and savings. 

In this situation the development of industrial 
production attracts front rank interest. Compared 
with the same time a year ago total production has 
successively decreased, from an increase of 5 % 
during the first half of 1951 to a 2 % decrease 
during the second quarter this year. The decrease 
for the saw mills during the second quarter was 
12 %, for the pulp and paper industries also 
12 %, for the textile and clothing industries 13 % 
and for the leather and shoe industries 30 %. 

There has been a certain change for the better 
in the timber industry after the turn of the half- 


Changes in industrial production according to sta- 
tistics of the Federation of Swedish Industries. 


Percentage increase (+) or decrease (—) in comparison 
with one year earlier. 


First six Second six First second 


months months quarter quarter 
1951 1951 1952 1952 
Whole of industry. ... + 5 srs fo) rail 
Capital goods industry . tee 5 +) 5 5 + 3 
Consumption goods industry + 5 fe) — 6 — 7 
Ore and metal industry 0 + 6 + 6 ai aS 
of which: 
iron-ore mines ...- +22 a as nr AS aor) 
iron and metal works . + 3 LO + 9 + 8 
employment in engineer- 
ing industry . aes 4. + 3 ae BS 
Saw mille a a. «eas Sed + 9 = A ye 
Pulp and paper industries +11 ind 2 —I2 
Food-production industries fo) am al! — 4 + 1 
Textile and clothing indus- 
tribe meer ec. tT y, 2703 —T14 =13 
Leather and shoe industries — 2 — 1 —28 — 30 
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year, since prices during July and August became 
firmer and trade more brisk. The depressed 
market situation is in great part a result of import 
restrictions abroad, especially the decision of Great 
Britain to decrease her timber imports by about 
45 %, or from 1640000 standards last year to 
goo 000 standards at the most this year. In all it 
is calculated that the world trade with sawn goods 
of coniferous wood will fall from 5 to 4 million 
standards this year, or by about 20 %. It is as- 
sumed that exports from Sweden will decline by 
about 25 %, or from 800000 standards last year 
to about 600 000 standards this year. The some- 
what brighter market situation recently has caused 
export sales at the end of August to rise to about 
500 000 standards. The fall in prices from the 
peak in February has been significant, about 30 %. 

During the first seven months of this year the 
quantity of paper pulp exported was about 30 % 
less than last year, but no drastic measures were 
taken to restrict production. The small stocks 
which factories had held earlier therefore in- 
creased during the first six months by 250.000 
tons but were then, nevertheless, considerably 
smaller than at the same period in 1949. Recently, 
however, there has been considerable curtailment 
of operations. There has, however, been no decided 
improvement in the buying interest after the sum- 
mer lull, even although prices have fallen by more 
than half since the end of last year and stocks in 
the importing countries must have dwindled con- 
siderably. During the prevailing dollar shortage it 
has been a serious disappointment that our im- 
portant pulp exports to the United States have 


Distribution of Exports. 
(Current 3-months’ averages.) 


—— Wood, Pulp and 
Paper. 
--+--- Ore, Jron, Steel 
and Metals. 


~ Machines and 
Means of Con- 
veyance, 


Other Exports. 


fallen by two thirds during the last six months 
compared with the same time last year. 

As has been mentioned in the preceding survey, 
the situation in the textile and clothing industries 
has been stabilized at a reduced level of production 
and in several cases new workers have been em- 
ployed. 

The ore mines, iron works, and the machine 
industry still show increases in production of the 
same magnitude as last year. The engineering in- 
dustry, which is our largest industrial group ac- 
cording to the manufacturing value of the goods 
produced, has still full order books but is having 
to face increasing competition on the export 
markets both as regards prices and delivery times, 
and also in some cases difficulties arising out of 
import restrictions. The export of ships and large 
engineering products increased during the period 
January—July this year to more than 500 million 
kronor, which corresponds to an increase of 
about 20 % in relation to last year. 

Curtailment of industrial production during the 
summer has usually taken the form of extended 
holidays for the workers. Laying-off of workers 
has, however, been uncommon, but there have on 
the other hand been restrictions as regards taking 
on new workers. The transfer of workers to other 
firms has therefore only been necessary in ex- 
ceptional cases, but it has been easier for ex- 
panding industries to obtain workers. A certain 
amount of unemployment is anticipated, however, 
this winter among forest workers, since the fall 


Wholesale Price Index of the Board of Trade. 
(1935 = 100.) 


General Index. 
Import Prices. 
Export Prices. 
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in industrial demand and the difficulties of 
adapting wood prices to the level of the manu- 
factured products is expected to cause a decline 
in cutting of about 15 to 20 % in the state and 
company forests and well-nigh a discontinuance 
in forests owned by farmers. In view of the need 
for workers in various industries, and the road 
works and other public works held in reserve, the 
situation does not seem to give reason for disquiet. 
The development on the labour market has already 
stimulated the granting of licenses for house build- 
ing, which is expected to increase to 50 000 apart- 
ments this year from the yearly average of about 
40 000 during the past three years. Such a result, 
however, would still be more than 10 % lower 
than the average production in 1938—39. 

In spite of seasonal improvements the situation 
on the freight market is still weak. At the end of 
August the amount of shipping laid up had in- 
creased to 161000 tons dead weight as against 
50000 tons at the end of the half-year. Several 
ships have in addition been withdrawn from 
service for classification and refitting. The tramp 
freight rate has fallen by 45 % and the tanker 
rate by 53 % from the peak of December. 

The fall in prices in foreign trade and in 
freight rates has not yet brought about any 
reduction in the internal price-level. The cost of 
living at the end of the last half-year had reached 
a peak, 9 % higher than at the same time last 
year, and 28 % higher than two years earlier. 
Wholesale prices this year have varied round a 
maximum which is 7 to 8 % higher than the 
average for last year. Export prices on the other 
hand have fallen by not less than 36 % and im- 
port prices by 8 % from the maximum reached in 


Position of the Riksbank. (Million kr.) 
Gold & For. Exch. Go'd, For. Exch, 


Mill, ---------- Bonds (incl. & Bonds. = Mill. 
Kr. Treasury Bills.) soreteeee Note Circulation. Kr. 
6000, 6000 


Ae a ee pi teievsicil L ae S| 3 | 
~ 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


January. Our terms of trade have thus worsened 
considerably in comparison with the situation 
during the price boom for timber and pulp which 
has now ended, but the development is on the 
whole simply a return to conditions which pre- 
vailed earlier. 

The prices arrived at in foreign trade show as 
usual a delayed effect in relation to the actual 
market quotations which form the basis for the 
calculations given above. A comparison between 
the second quarter this year and last shows in 
fact that the average prices for imports and ex- 
ports this year have been 7 and g % higher 
respectively than last year, while on the other 
hand the volume has shrunk by 19 and 28 % 
respectively. As regards imports, there has been 
a 50 % decline in the quantity of textile goods 
and a decrease as well for coal and fuel oil. The 
volume of exports has decreased among other 
things by 20 % for timber products and by nearly 
50 % for pulp and paper. 


Balance of payments in millions of kronor. 


1951 1952 
January—June 
IaipOutr ae iMoe ay lee es —4552 —4 676 
EX POLiwea elem Re a tees tas, yin ate +4 001 +4 238 
Balance of trade — 551 — 438 
Net incomes from freight and other 
curient, PAyYMeNtSg se 6s ee + 380 eee sco 
Income surplus (+) or expenditure 
BUTS A) eee Men oo ce ep oa - 171 + 62 
Capital transfers (net) . Want 4 2h + 45 
Increase in foreign exchange reserves 
(+) or decrease (—) ..... — 196 + 107 


Position of the Commercial Banks, (Milliard kr.) 


- Cash & Treasury Other loans, bills 
Bills. and shares. 


eli gb.  Shects cle = Bond Investm, & Total Investments. y4})]i- 
ard Adv. on Bonds. ard 
Kr, ———-—— Mortgage Loans. ***rt*** ++ Deposits. Kr. 
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Nor have the falling freight rates had time to 
influence noticeably the balance of payments with 
foreign countries during the first six months of 
this year, which may be estimated at the amounts 
given above, as compared with the same period 
last year. 

In July and August there was an import surplus 
of 236 million kr, as against only 98 million kr. 
a year earlier. 


Imports Exports peed 
(Millions of kronor) 
Jan-—Aug, 1939)" = = 1559 I 253 — 306 
> >» 1949 2778 2 582 — 196 
> DB MOF p x 5 ¢ 3 739 3 441 — 2098 
» >» 1951 6159 5506 = 0653 
> SS MO, Sg Sc 6 083 5 411 — 672 
Sweden’s twelve most important trading 


partners are given in the table below, arranged in 
accordance with the amount of trade during the 
first half of this year. The leading place is oc- 
cupied by Great Britain which is in addition the 
most important consumer of our goods. Western 
Germany occupies second place, and has again 
resumed its traditional pre-war place as our most 
important supplier of goods. The influence of 
the decreased export of pulp among other things 
has led to a greatly increased import surplus in 
trade with the United States. 

The general increase in prices and incomes has 
caused a swelling in state income beyond all ex- 
pectations. For the budget year 1951—52 the in- 
crease over the preceding year was I 669 mill. kr. 
or 29 %. The largest part of this increase, or I 356 
mill. kr., falls to income from direct taxation 
which increased by not less than 49 %. Consump- 


Industrial Share Indices. 
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Foreign Trade with the Most Important Countries 

Fanuary—fune 1951 and 1952. 


Millions of kronor 
Exports Trade Balance 


Imports 

I95I 1952 1951 1952 
Great Britain 762 684 714 750 
Western Germany 556 775 370 408 
United States 422 488 286 210 
Belgium. . 235 (344. 1277. 168 
Norway .« 123) “197 ©1249, 7275 
France 250 154 223 268 
Netherlands 195 225 218 189 
Denmark 121 108 204% 205 
Brazil. . 122 136° “i59™ 273 
Poland 18Y° “343- “TiS Vir2 
Argentina . 79 146 145 I01 
Ttaly ke ee I47 It0 x3Z0 ‘Liz 
tion taxes, of which somewhat 


1951 
== 45 
— 186 
—136 
SaaS 
+126 
— 27 
23 
80 
37 
69 
66 
17 


= 
_ 
_ 


+} 


1952 
+102 
— 367 
—278 
—166 
+ 98 
+114 
— 36 
+ 9 
ee | 
2 
= 
+e 


more than one 


third consists of money from motor taxes and 
customs and more than half of taxes on tobacco, 
spirits, malted drinks and wine, have increased by 
only 11 %. Only preliminary estimates are avail- 
able for state expenditure. These amounted to 
6 600 mill. kr. or about 1150 mill. kr. and 21 % 
more than the previous year. The income surplus 
for the budget year 1951—52 is thus about 900 
mill. kr. or not less than about ?/3 of the increase 
which has taken place in direct taxation. 


State income and expenditure. 


I950—5I 1951-—52 


Increase 


Mill. Kr. Mill. Kr. = Mill. Kr, ® 
Direct taxation 2 9ce 4110 1 356 49 
Consumption taxation . 2 288 2535 247 II 
Sundry feesand incomes 384 413 29 8 
Capital incomes . 395, 432 37 9 
Total 5 821 7490 I 669 29 
Expenditure. - 5 450 (app.) 6 600 (app.) 1 150 21 
Surplus 371 (app.) 890 (app.) 519 140 

Bank Share Index. 
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As a result of this income surplus new state 
borrowing has only been of a short-term nature. 
In August the state debt had fallen by a hundred 
million kr. compared with the same time last year 
and was 12.6 milliard kr. The price equalisation 
levy on industry, which has now ended, constituted 
somewhat more than 800 mill. kr. of the sum 
mentioned, and this has been used to a very great 
extent for the repurchase of bonds from the Riks- 
bank. 

The very powerful contraction of the money 
market achieved during the first five months of 
the year chiefly through the large budget surplus 
has been relieved once more during the following 
months up to the middle of September. In the 
balance reports of the Riksbank the more plentiful 
supply of money appears in a considerable in- 
crease in the circulation of bank notes by 195 
mill. kr. from the end of May to the end of 
September. The relaxation has not been achieved 
through changes in the assets of the Riksbank. 
Gold and foreign exchange assets have declined 
during the period, but by a comparatively small 
amount, and holdings of Treasury bills and bonds 
have fallen by 250 mill. kr., in round figures. 
Both these changes have withdrawn money from 
the market. Replenishment has instead taken place 
through final disbursements; the state’s drawing 
account has fallen by about 500 mill. kr. These 
disbursements are certainly to a very great extent 
of a seasonal nature, but they have brought about 
a considerable relaxation after the unusually 
strong strain on liquidity last spring. 


Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves & Bond 
Holdings of the Riksbank. 


Million kronor 


Assets 

Gold Bonds & 

& for. Treasury Total 

exch. bills 
Week elOS La eine Ty ces 2 502 2 821 5 323 
March, LOS2Z vo @ » fs, 2 2 436 2 439 4 875 
June 30, 1952 2450 2 688 5 147 
July 31, > . 2386 2741 5 127 
Ang 37.) 2 mee as 2 562 4940 
Sept 30, ) 2 Ae ite 2562 4.920 


The more plentiful supply of money is also 
reflected in the position of the commercial banks. 
Their liquid assets have increased greatly since 


the end of May. Cash, Treasury bills and bonds 
increased by 743 mill. kr. to 2 702 mill. kr. Barely 
half of this significant improvement in liquidity 
was achieved, however, through increased deposits. 
Deposits rose by 353 mill. kr. and the trend was 
rather irregular for the various banks. Those banks 
which have many wood-processing companies 
among their customers have had a less favourable 
development as regards deposits, and to some 
extent they have again lost the deposits which in 
rich measure flowed in during last year. 

The remainder of the improvement in liquidity 
is accounted for by a decrease in advances of 422 
mill. kr. to 9 639 mill. kr. This large decrease is 
mainly a consequence of the enforcement of the 
credit restrictions; at the same time the banks 
have found it possible to improve their liquidity 
position, which in the spring was rather unsatis- 
factory for many banks. 


Position of the Commercial Banks. 


1951 1952 
Assets (in mill. kr.) Aug. Apr. May June July Aug. 
(ORCI igh ere eee ee 841s 302) S52) 1.6235 Aree 606 
Treasury bills  Seeehe = Clore atom Sys boy wired: 
Swedish bonds. . . 497 797 867 850 875 855 
Advances in Sweden 9 645 1015610061 9 823 9816 9 639 
Assets abroad ... 361 356 329 330 330 # 349 
Sundry accounts .. 604 630 691 645 622 # 586 


Total 13 279 13 234 13 040 13 018 12 805 13 276 
Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 
Deposits in Sweden 10113 10004 9730 9729 9591 10083 
Liabilities abroad. . 859 747 738 695 643 # 630 


Share capital and 
reserve funds. . . 1045 I1I5 1127 i 127 


~ 1202 1 368 1445 1 467 


1127 
: BaGe 
Total 13 279 13 234 13 040 13 018 12 805 13 276 
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Sundry accounts I 436 


The tendencies to increased money savings 
which could be traced earlier in the year have 
continued to operate during the summer in all the 
savings institutions. A comparison is given in the 
table below of the increase in deposits (interest 
having been deducted) during the period January 
—August 1951 and 1952. 

1951 1952 


Increase 
January—August 


Mill. Kr. Mill. Kr. Mill. Kr. 
Savings-banks (84 large banks) . +138 + 286 +148 
Post-office savings-bank . + 96 +221 +125 
Savings accounts at the commercial 
banks -+ 96 +177 + 81 
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The Stock Market. After the marked down- 
ward trend during the first half of the year in 
the majority of shares quoted on the market, the 
situation has been stabilized during the past 
quarter. Turnover has however been slight and 
price fluctuations small but with a clearly marked 
tendency to firmness. Investment company shares 
have, as during the first half-year, continued to 
attract attention, because of the wide spread of 
risk and the cautiously estimated book values of 
the share-holdings of these companies. The yield 
on the prices now being quoted for investment 
company shares is about 31/2 to 4 % as against 
5 % for much other Exchange paper. The Grang- 
esberg company’s shares have attracted much 
attention during the prevailing good conditions in 
the ore industry. Since the middle of July there 
has clearly been a firmer tendency in the shares 
of the wood-processing industries and not insignif- 
icant increases in prices quoted without, however, 
there being much business done in this form of 
paper. Although shipping shares have not attracted 
any noteworthy interest, the quotations for these 
shares have not been influenced by the bad state 
of the freight market. 

After the Skandinaviska Banken disposed of the 
majority of the shares in the Boliden Mining 
Company to its shareholders, there have been 
dealings in the shares of this company on the 
Stock Exchange since 7th July. Business in this 
paper was lively even on the first day, and the 
opening quotation of 134—135 quickly rose to 
142 (paid) and thereafter steadied at 138—r14o. 

During the period 15th June—15th September 
prices quoted have risen by 4.2 % on the average 
for home-market industries, by 8.3 % for other 
industries and by 0.8 % for the banks. The yield 
of shares as a percentage of the market price is 
given below (unchanged dividends are assumed). 


MO) Ee 
May June July Aug. Sept. 
of) 15 15 15 15 


5 wood-processing compa- 

Th Gu Rea RE ee Rc? packet Bl. :50 oS. ra Cae 
2 combined wood and iron 

NCEE. 2 5 og nw oe 3: G OES Cum te OMEEICTS 
5 exporting engineering 

COMMPaIleSmme ey ence ore 5.6 5.55 5-4 5.6 
Aypioibankeies Wo. se 5.0 5.0 50 4.9 5.0 
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The following bonus issues were decided by 
major companies during the period under review. 


Bonus issues. 


AB Svenska Amerikalinien . . 1 new for 4 old 4.2 mill. kr 
Rederi AB Transoil ... =. - 2 new for 1 old 6 3 


The Bond Market. During the period there 
have been only two new issues and these were 
immediately placed under hand. In other respects 
the market has been devoid of interest. There is, 
however, a potential market for new loans of con- 
siderable proportions but the interest terms ap- 
proved by the Riksbank for new issues have not 
satisfied the demands of the market. It has been 
possible to place quite significant amounts of ten 
year industrial loans directly with insurance com- 
panies and the Post-office savings-bank at a rate 
of interest of 41/, %. For building loans and local 
authority loans the rate has been 3.5 % for ten 
years, and 3.6 % for longer periods with right 
of redemption for the borrower. Because new 
savings in this way have to a great extent 
found an outlet especially in industry and house- 
building, tenders on the bond market have been 
of small importance. Nevertheless buying in sup- 
port of the market by the Riksbank has been of 
little importance. In the sector of the market 
which is most tightly controlled, state and 
mortgage-bank loans, the yield is at present 3.3 to 
3-4 % on 3 9% loans and close on 37/3 % for 
3'/2 % loans. The higher yield for industrial and 
local authority bonds and registered certificates 
through the fall in prices of these types of loans, 
has of late led to an increased demand for them, 
and an upward trend in quotations. The results 
of the conference on German debts caused a sharp 
rise in quotations for German loans. The price 
for the Young loan bonds in Swedish kronor 
(excluding restitution from the liquidation board) 
was thus 35 at mid-July, and 53 % in the middle 
of September. Of the original issue of 110 mill. 
kr. of these Young Bonds, 57 mill. kr. is now 
estimated to be in Swedish ownership. 


New Issues during the Third Quarter of 1952 


Rate of Amount Price of 
Interest of Issue Issue 
% mill. kr. % 
Swedish Shipping Mortgage Bank 33/. Io 100 


Nf , } 
Norwegian > > > 4*/2 21,8 100 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position. 


I. The Riksbank. (Amounts in million kr.) 


Assets Liabilities 
4 Gold and Foreign oe Reserves | HéKas and | Domestic Note Foreign = Deposits at Sight ; 
; Gold? Beehaue* Total Treasury Bills Bills Circulation Debt State ae 2 Other Total 
3 I 332 834 2 166 1c6 1 1 061 84 418 428 3 849 
7 379 510 889 2747 ; 2 895 165 631 197 72 899 
3 ae 41] 701 3317; 5 3113 679 358 Io! 1 138 
3 362 954 1 316 3 184 26 3 288 126 467 361 79 907 
: 465 920 1 385 3 443 21 3513 232 sul 312 4 867 
785 1594 2 379 2 821 21 4 090 -- 528 522 10 I 110 
IQ5I\ £952 | 1951 |\1952| 1951 | 1952) 195I | 1952\ 1951 | 1952| 1951 | 1952)| 1951 | 1952| 1951 | 1952| 1951| 1952| 1951| 1952| 1951| 1952 
E 484| 927] 871\1553| 1355 | 2480 342 2661} 21 | 20] 3 336| 3 889| 282 568 | 785| 336) 424 | 51/| 26] 956)1 235} 
br. | 560] 1092| 7791 365) 1339/2457] 3018/2559] 21 | 20 || 3363/3895 | 368 | —| 465 | 769] 478/319 | 43) 29) 987|! 117 
rch| §88]| 1 109| 923|1 304] 1511|2413| 3556/2439] 21 | 20] 3 355|3919| 463 | —| 731 | 866) 263] 55 | 26] 29|1020 95 
Til | 640] 1108 741 1 227| 1 381 | 2335| 3596|2690| 22] 19 | 3458) 4021| 431 | — 456 866) 3521) 74 |)" 531 351) 861) 975 
8| 1086| 761 |1 321) 1 429]2 407] 3778|2729| 22] 20] 3407/3962) 519 | — 8 |1018] 351] 60 | 71] 36\1 110j1 114 
e 667} 1101 | 886|1 322) 1553|2423| 3718|2688| 23] 18 || 3530) 4097] 410 605 | 685) 476|218 | 54) 16/1135} 919} 
y 666 | 1066| 980|1 305) 1647/2371 | 3526/2741] 39 | 18 || 3482] 4051) 298 | —| 636 | 782] 437/134 | 90) 14|1 164] 930 
ge | 665| 1044) 822\1 313 at 2 357| 3454/2502] 43 | 22 | 3977/4121] 264 | —| 459 | 284] 591) 417 | 72| 15/1082) 716 
at. 664.| 1043] 955 |1279| 1619} 2 322| 3352/2477) 42) 33 || 3637/4158) 328 22 | 500] 288] 78 | §5] 18|1165) 596 
. | 692 1281 | 1973) 3.054 | 25 3755 $29 625 8 I 202 
v. 704 |1 422 | 2126 3,129 26 3 823 — 859 509 I 1 428 
| | 785 1594 | 2379 | 2 821 21 4.090 528 522 60 1 110 | 
} | F 
Market value. — ? Gross claims on foreign countries. 
Il. Commercial Banks. (Amounts in million kr.) 
2 Distribution of Loans by Forms 
: = erence Surplus of Net Claims = - securities (in %) 
4 Je ae Domestic | Thereof | Total fatpete fares enon Personal Bonds, mer- | 
d onds | j 3 7 = 
E Bills | Redisc. | Advances one ies Mortgages Guarantee Shatea chandise, &c| 
% % % % 
8 601 I 116 fo) 4254 4041 213 — 40 8.4 13.8 15.3 12.6 
: 99 533 1745 za 7 937 7 290 647 —293 bo. 19.2 73 13.5 
3 2 717 1 746 fo) 7 930 7 49° 3° = Bee) 53-0 19.2 7-7 14.1 
19 686 1271 1 820 _ 7925 8 258 —283 —28) 58.5 20.2 7.0 14.3 
sO 681 1 107 2 126 -- 9 06 8779 286 —453 58.8 20.9 ae 13.7 
1 936 1 849 2 641 = 9 990 10 282 —215 —591 57.8 20.9 4 14.9 
TQS51\IQS52 IQ5L IQ52 | 195T IQ52 |IQ5E TQ52 IQSI IQ52 | IQ5T IQ52 | 1951\ 1952 IQ5I | 1952 IQSI\IOS2 IQSI\IQS2|\LOSI\IOS 2) LOST 1952 } 
2 Gore — ‘ .9| 21. 8} Ors | 6.3 | 13.8 15.0 | 
me | 6 060} 1 982/ 2 157/26 g 214|10067| 8 890|10279| 324] -212|—503|—597| 58.5 | 57-9] 21.2 | 20.8] Ors | 0.3 | 13 
a re Hae, ae 2 505 age oe —| —] 9238) 9 996| 9 268|10669) — 30] -673|—$47|— 534] $8.7 Set 21.1 | 20.6 eS 63 13.8 $e 
ach | 552 | 389 | 1 181] 1.945] 2 334| 2 767; —| —|9559/10152) 9070 10276| 489] -124|—659| —385| 58.4 | 58.1] 21.0 | 207 - 6 | 14.3] 14.7 
—_ — ‘ k ; 3} 6.3] 6.3) 14.3] 14.4 
ril | 66 2 | 1 281| 1 700] 2 423] 2 804) — g 652|10156| 9 226|10004] 426] 152/748) — 390) 58.2 58.0] 21.2 | 21.3] 6.3] 6.3 
: 641 342 1136 1 607 2 §05 2836, —| —|9711|10061| 9251/9730] 460] 331|—621/— 410) 8.0) 58.5) 21-4) 20.8 et Beat se 
ye | 806 | 623 | 1 238] 1 597| 2527/2654, —| —|9725 9 823| 9 53519729] 190] 94/—578]—366| 58.7 | 58.4] 20.8 | 21.1) Or 4.4| 14.2 
g 6|2628| —| —/9713/9816|9631/9 591) 82) 225 —556|— 314] $9.0 58.2 19.9 | 21.2} 6.1 | 6.4.) 15.0] 14.2 | 
: ay 6 78 pe 2 tay 2516] —| — 9 O45 9 639|10113|10083|-468) -444/ 498] — 280) 59.3 | $9.8] 20.0 | 20.9 on Big) TAO 1 13:9 
st, 5 1 706 2 580 -- g 882 9930 —48 —516 58.5 20.1 1 15.3 
= _ x 5 6.1 15.2 
2 600 — 9978 10453 475 606 58.2 20.5 
d 54 : oo 2 642 = 10063 10430 ~367 —642 57:7 20.7 ae oe 
4 93 1 849 2641 9992 10282 -215 —591 57.8 20.9 rt 4.9 


Including Treasury Bills. — * Within the country. 
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IU. Other Credit Institutions. Stock Exchange. 


| 
Deposits | 


racoees at the Stock-| 


on State Railways. 


— 3 The yearly figures represent averages of the monthly figures. — 


| : 
: Bank | Turnover of | Yields on Bonds? | = Share index? 
Year SOR go a aan Clearing ee | Sas holm Stock Exchange?) 
or Sa yings oe er Govt. | Industrial | | 
Month | Deposits * | Advances I Bondee Danke Riksbank | Service ame oats Bonds | Shares todentaae naa 
Million kr. | Million kr. | Million kr.| Million kr. Million kr. | Million kr. % % 1000 kr. | 1000 kr. 
2. | 361 | 96 
8 68 82 618 31 380 24 986 2.32 2.92 243 931 | I 
we aoe ae I ne za 82 332 119 657 3.05 310 | 2 ee = ae 24 
1948 6751 5 953 953 1 923 é 769 142 062 3.09 S47. 11.3 as 15 
1949 7 060 6 481 gu 2 083 88 548 157 383 3.04 3.02 429 4 154 224 
195° 7 437 6 994 879 2 143 109 313 167 415 3-16 3-10 | 2 7 25 = 
1951 7 802 7 341 820 23 As 149 126 203 COQ 3.27 3-40 | 4 787 go 3 
zz 
1951 | 1952| 1951 | 1952 | 1951| 1952 | 1951 | 1952) 1957 | 1952 IQ5I | 1952 TOSI E952 19511952 IQ51 1952 IQSLTGS2 1951 1952|1954\1 
| 
Jan. : : . 2 154|2 303/11932|16701 Lay 15 049) 3-33| 3-23| 3-53/ 3-32) 555] 169 1101| 768) 194 194 3a 
Febr. : : é : : . |2 166|2 391| 9 789/13238| 14 185/17 313) 3-31) 3-24) 3-37) 3-37) 226) 181|1274 a 193, 188) 34 
March | 7 720| 8 283|7 092| 7 507| 855] 862/ 2 168]2 416/11373]15829| 17 444/21 724] 3.24 3.28 3.33) 3.55) 817, 270) 890) I 190] 169) 35 
April el We) ee ie 2 173|2 438) 11173|12419| 13 065|15 475) 3.25) 3-33] 3-36, 3-57| 2755, 347) 723) 521, 187) 166) 342 
May : Ss oul ee . |2.170]2 455|12785|16467| 21 357/27 735| 3-29| 3-33) 3-52, 3.57| 1674) 282) 859) 583) 189) 163) 356 
June |7719| 8 335|7 158| 7653} 820) 861) 2 187|2 480/11971 13506] 14 271|15 184) 3.29) 3.33, 3-55 3-69) 552) 720) 594) 468) 185) 153] 349) 
July . : 2 215|2 515|12534 16279] 18 473/23 042) 3.28 3.33) 3-54, 3-99. 154 369) 585) 693| 184) 160) 347 
Aug. : : : 2 239|2 546] 11510|11958) 15 529/16 599) 3.27, 3 33| 3-39 3-86 100 288) 799) 503) 190 163 374 
Sept. | 7 806 Fea 813 2 250 12287 17 724 3.23] 3-33) 3-34 3-72) 223) 380) 652) 389 194 165) 391 
Oct. . : . 2272 13557 | 15 252 3.23] 3-31 201) 782, 193 304 
| Nov . : . 2 283 14956 22 026 3.23 3.27 | 184 25| 192 | 38 
Dec. | 7 802 7 34) 820 72 Bods 15259 | 16742 | 3.23 3-31 | 239 | 661) 192, 37 
1 At the end of each year or month. — ? Calculated on market prices at middle of months. The yearly figures represent averages of the mont! 
figures. — 3 Averages per Stock Exchange business day. 
IV. Other Statistical Data. 
: . 
: . : Whole Sale Price Index . 
Nat 1 Deb F j 
Year eee ies Toni sale poe eine pectoral (1935= 100) § Cost of | Waggon 
or TMerean Export (+) ae | the Trade| Living | Kilome 
Month Total Rane Imports | Exports | or Import | Index* | Unions3 | Import Export All Index* | of Loa 
(—) Surplus} 1935 = 100) Goods Goods Goods |1935=100| Trucks 
Million kr. | Million kr. | Million kr.|Million kr.| Million kr % | 
1938 2 566 2 443 2 082 I 843 — 239 123 10.9 III 120 Ill 106 | 
1947 11 287 8931 5 220 3 240 —1980 172 z.3 26 254 199 156 16 
1948 11 598 8 944 4945 3979 | — 966 183 2.8 278 | 285 214 | 1 108. 
1949 12055 8714 333 4250 — 83 190 2.7 278 253 21 168 110, 
1950 12 464 8 949 102 5 707 — 395 197 2.2 332 314 227 | 168 120, 
1951 12 823 9 037 9 188 Q 207 Se Ce) 205 1.6 432 562 299 | 192 130. 
1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951\1952\ 1951\1952| 1951 \ 1952 1951 1952 1951|1952| 1951 1952| 1951|1952 roprliekel reer ee rosie 
Jan. | 12.259) 12 679) 8 974) 9 242| 692 | 877 | 516 | goo |—176|-+ 23] 200 | 204| 2.7 | 2. | ae | | 
Febr. | 12 734| 13 pe 8 973| 9 443| 662) 799 ee 718 an _ 3 ae tae - ar ielas ee pad oe al aS 1a | 
a 12 329] 12 468 ae a 681 | 793 | 549 | 662 |—132|/—131| 214 | 211| 2.9 | 2.7 437 | 419 550 | 501 | 287 | 322| 188] 207 129.4 . 
pril | 12 422] 12 520| 8 972 88/741 | 635 |659|—153|— 8 | | 
May | 12 409] 12 322 8.089 ore § 6 te ong her age: aay a fe ah pian bee 507 4° 297 | 321 | * | 143-5 
June | 12 421| 12 329) 9 000) 9 653) 886 | 649 |1049 | 638 | + 163|— 11] 21 ; 4) 459/410) 870) 400), 308) 520) | ae 
July | 12199] 12 319)87 6 68 | 78 616 : 3 209} Ir | 1.7} 448 | 408] 566] 407 | 305 322 | 195| 213 | 132.9] 
uly 2 319) 8731/9651 I = 22h | eed | 
Aug. | t2.685| 12 $68] 87531 Q601| 838 |6z2| Seo se8 (x gola Ge v6 | 135) 14 430 402 592| 399 305 | 320 119.8 
Sept. | 12 567 8 730 7 919 fai a7 2 427 | 398 | 575 | 386) 304 | 319 129.3 
3 ; Og 422) 575 304 200 133.2 
Oct. 12 628 8 689 814 945 +131 213 | oO 5 
Nov. | 12835 8 686 776 923 +147 | som we 42 | 577 | 306 141.7 
Dec. | |'12 823 9 037 680 921 boat ae 4 430 «4582 317 . 136.8 
is "e 3.8 429 592 318 204 122.6 
™ At the end ot each ae E ; x z ; 
Dare eae Sec tess a ore Che yearly figures up to and including 1948 according to the Board of Trade, the other accor 
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Statement of Condition August, 315t, 1952 


ASSETS 

Posmpimenancang with the Riksbank. . talaus:. << « «0 « « 146.893.3711 
PempCRMECPERE PESCUTY OPUNS WAY sae Og ee By celia: 4) 54,78. a Me 741.575-714 
eMEMEMOT APCS «cs GE a in! Cae Ss aelas te ss es ds 8 2.330.01 2.852 
ewrecisn banks and. Sayings Banks’)... 0-2. . ys 6 5 oes 43-997-284 
NO SSS A a a os ee a ae 62.102.059 
REE RMUS Sy on eWay ss Shame Sa ie ye ay <9 ve) ayes 42.309.726 
ON Bg Ie es eae area ae eee 25.262.283 
Buildings, Furniture and Fittings. . . . 2... 2 ee se eee 28.512.313 

Kr. 3.420.665.602 

LIABILETIES 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... ...... 16.973-243 
Re = St se ee ae ae oc ee ee 2.792.476.940 
Swedish Banks and Savings Banks ..... ++ +++ sees 30.179.878 
SOAS OS ee ee re eer ae aes ee ee 127.776.824 
MORCEyEARCOHES 5. 5s 6 ts 8 He He Hr we ee 208.258.717 
rate CAPA gs ahs st eee tk es 114.850.000 
Reserve Pid§s 6 u 60 sk te »  130.150.000 245,.000.000 


Kr. 3.420.665.602 


Boden@® 


Lulea@ 


Piteigg 


Branch Network of 
SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 
Bolidene 


@) Géteborg, Stockholm, Malmé (Principal Offices) Skellefte’ 


=) Place with 10000 —90 000 inhabitants 
» Tess than 10000 


ry 
In all2ro branches at 163 different places. 
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KSping Solnag # 
eR ° of = 3 G 
sKilstuna ee SFOCKHOLM 


e e eee eee SAG tilje 


°° o* 
” 3 ykdping 
Norrképing 


@ Linkoping 


GOTEBORG} at 
iA @ 


7m . e 
Halsin x ‘ eXarlsham 


